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It is not an easy metter to hold back an angry 
word when it is at the tongue’s end; but even this is 
a great deal easier than it is to recall an angry word 
when it is once spoken. If the angry word be not 
spoken now, it can be spoken by and by—if neces- 
sary; therefore it is wiser to hold it back until there 
is no doubt that it needs to be spoken. 


Every question may be looked at from two diree- 
tions. When a man hesitates at a call which is put 
to him as a duty, his first question ought to be, not 
“Can I see my way clear to accept it?” but “Can I 
see my way clear to refuse it?” He will sometimes 
find the latter way blocked, when he would have 
imagined that he saw thé former way open. 


Faith and works are not two distinct and separate 
agencies, as many persons would seem to suppose, any 
more than are cause and effect. Faith is the life, and 
works are the proof of life. Unless good works are 
to be seen as the result of faith, there is no reason for 
supposing that there is any faith in that direction ; 
and unless the good works which are seen are a result 
of faith, they are not to be depended on as a perma- 


| tone that would indicate the thought, “ If I had the 


apple-tree; but good apples found on the top of a fence- 
post give no ground for supposing that the fence-post is 
an apple-tree. Faith oughtto show itself in works, and 
works ought to have their prompting in faith. 


Our estimates of “good” and “bad” are largely 
influenced by our personal feelings, and by the effect 
on our individual comfort of that on which we pass 
judgment. When the farmers are longing for the 
spring winds and rains, to do their work of prepara- 
tion for a fruitful season, persons in the city are likely 
to speak of an appropriate March or April day as 
“very bad weather,” or as “a wretched day,” in a 


weather in charge, there should be neither wind nor 
rain from year’s end to year’s end.” An author is 
pretty sure to count praise of his book as “a good 
review,” and censure or criticism of it as “a bad. 
review.” ‘The man who is spoken of as “a very dis- 
agreeable man” is ordinarily a man who is known 
not to deem the speaker an agreeable one. And so 
all the way along in life. It rarely occurs to us that 
what we dislike may be the best thing in the world 
for the world. Yet the truth is, that there is nothing 
for which we have more reason to be grateful, than 
the fact that things are not just as we would like to 
have them. 


The truest sympathy is that which is shown volun- 
tarily, without waiting for a specific call upon its 
exercise. There are few persons so hard-hearted as 
not .to proffer bread to an honest man whom they 
know to be starving; but there are many persons 
who are never moved to such an interest in all their 
immediate neighbors as to make sure that no one of 
them is in ‘a lack that ought to be immediately sup- 
plied. Orientals have a proverb to the effect that it 
is a sliame to a man to be begged of for help, for he 
ought to be prompt to supply want before he is asked 
to do so. The underlying thought of this proverb 
was emphasized in the eloquent tribute of Mr. Glad- 
stone to his old friend and associate, Mr. John Bright, 
in the course of which he said: “His sympathies 
were not strong only, but active; not sympathies 
awaiting calls to be made upon them, but the sym- 
pathies of a man seeking objects upon which to 
bestow the inestimable advantages of eloquence and 
courage.” It is to a man’s credit that he responds 
promptly to every proper call upon him for help and 
cheer ; but it is more to a man’s credit that he seeks 
to give help and cheer to those whose aching or 
despondent hearts have not yet forced them into a 
ery for sympathy and assistance. 


A familiar proverb tells us to “think twice before 
we act.” Our first thought is a darting impulse. 
Our second thought is a bridling check. The first 
thought is burning but narrow insight, blind to all 
outside of itself. The second thought is a cold out- 
look, casting its glance around to every point of the 
horizon. The first thought is a single eye, and sees 
direct to a single aim. The second thought is Argus- 
eyed, and sees the possibilities of missing the aim. 
The first thought looks forward. The second thought 
looks to the right and the left and the rear, considers 
causes and consequences and probabilities and possi- 
bilities, principals and bystanders, attendant circum- 





nency. The apple-tree that never bears apples is a sham 


thought may be radical; the second is conservative 
The first may stand for progress, the second for cau- 
tion. The first thought is all heart. The second 
thought is all head. The first thought springs from 
our inner nature. The second thought rises from our 
acquired culture or character. The first thought is, 
spontaneous and genuine. ‘The second thought is 
reflective, and sometimes artificial. The first thought 
is the creator. The second thought is the critic. The 
first thought is the original. The second thought is 
the modification. Therefore it is that the original . 
manuscript or letter may be invalueble in giving an 
insight into a man’s soul. The first thought would 
impel to sublime generosity, or groveling meanness, 
or heated outbursts, or transcendent wisdom, or rash- 
est folly—until it is modified by the second thought, 
The first thought is indispensable ; it is the spring of 
all action, The second thought is valuable ; it is the 
governor of all action. Each has its place: the one 
needs to be carefully cherished, the other needs to bé 
carefully cultivated. The danger lies in failing t6 
preserve the proper relationship between the two, and 
in allowing the one to get the better of the other. Tix 
some persons, the first thought is so impatient that‘it 
is unwilling to await the coming or to brook the suf® 
veillance of the second. In others, the second is 86 
powerful that it entirely smothers and extinguishes 
the first. In the one case we may have the erratié 
genius. In the other case we have the non-construé 
tive critic. In the one case the results are great=> 
but possibly wrong, certainly imperfect. In the other 
case there are no results at all. Let not your first 
thought refuse to take perfect shape under the influ» 
ence of the second, and let not your second thought 
extinguish the living glow of the first by plunging it 
into cold water. as 





HEART-PEACE BEFORE MINISTRY. 


Peace in the heart is one of the conditions of good 
spiritual work. Indeed, this qualification is unneces 
sary, for the same is true of all kinds of work. We 
cannot do our best in anything if we are fretted and 
anxious. A feverish heart makes an inflamed brain, 
a clouded eye, and an unsteady hand. The people 
who really accomplish the most and achieve the best 
results are those of calm, self-controlled spirit. Those 
who are nervous and excited may be always busy, 
and always under pressure of haste; but in the end 
they do far less work than if they wrought calmly 
and steadily, and were never in a hurry. Nervous 
haste is always hindering haste ; it does faulty work, 
and does but little of it in the end. Really rapid 
workers are always deliberate in their movements, 
never appearing to be in any hurry whatever; and 
yet they pass swiftly from task to task, doing each 
one well because they are calm and unflustered, and, 
with their wits about them, work with clear eye, steady 
nerve, and skilful hand. The people in all lines of 
duty who do the most work are the calmest, most 
unhurried people in the community. Duties never 
wildly chase each other in their lives ; one duty never 
crowds another out, nor ever compels hurried and 
therefore imperfect doing. The calm spirit works 
methodically, doing one thing at a time, and doing 
it well, and therefore works swiftly, though never 
appearing to be in haste. “ Unhasting yet unrest- 





stances, chances and ways and means, The first 
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ment. Haste spoils work, and yet one dare not pause, 
for duty presses. 
“ Haste not! let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s speed ; 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward then with all thy might; 
Haste not; years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done, 
“ Rest not! life is sweeping by, 
Do and dare before you die; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time ; 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye 
When these forms have passed away.” 

It is especially true in spiritual work that we must 
know the secret of peace before we can minister either 
swiftly or effectively to others in our Master’s name. 
Feverishness of spirit makes the hand unskilful in 
delicate duty. A troubled heart cannot give com- 
fort to other troubled hearts; it must first become 
calm and quiet. It is often said that one who has 
suffered is prepared to help others in suffering; but 
this is true only when one has suffered victoriously, 
and has passed up out of the deep, dark valley of 
pain and tears to the radiant mountain-tops of peace. 
An uncomforted mourner cannot be a messenger of 
consolation to another in grief. One whose heart is 
still vexed and uncalmed cannot be a physician to 
hearts with bleeding wounds. We must first have 
been comforted of God ourselves before we can com- 
fort others in their tribulations. 

The same is true of all spiritual ministry. We 
need a steady hand to touch the work of Christ’s 
kingdom. One of our Lord’s earlier miracles fur- 
nishes an illustration of this truth. Jesus was called 
to heal a woman who lay sick of a great fever. One 
of the Gospels describes the cure in these striking 
Words: “ He touched her hand, and the fever left 
her ; and she arose, and ministered unto them.” We 
eadily understand this record, as it refers to the 
shysical cure that was wrought by our Lord. We 
ow, of course, that the woman could not minister, 
to others while the fever was on her, When sore 
sickness comes, the busiest, fullest hands must drop 
their tasks. No matter how important the work may 
be, how essential it may appear, it must be laid down 
When painful illness seizes us. We must be healed 
of our fever before we can minister. 

But there are other fevers besides those which burn 
in men’s bodies. There are heart fevers which may 
rage within us, even when our bodies are in perfect 
health. We find people with feverish spirits,—un- 

_ happy, discontented, fretted, worried, perhaps insub- 
missive and rebellious, Or they may be in a fever 
of fear or dread. These inward fevers are worse evils 
than mere bodily illnesses. It is better in sickness 
to have our heart’s fever depart, even though we must 
longer keep our pain, than to recover our physical 
health, while we keep cur fretfulness and impatience 
uncured. 

‘We cannot minister while heart-fever of any kind 
ison us. We may still go on with our work, but we 

cannot do it well; and there will be little blessing 

in it. Discontent hinders any life’s usefulness, Jesus 
loved Martha, and accepted her service because he 
knew she loved him; but he told her that her fever- 
ishness was not beautiful, and that it detracted from 
the worth and the full acceptableness of the good 
work she did; and he pointed her to Mary’s quiet 
peace as a better way of living and serving. Anxiety 
of any kind unfits us in some degree for work. It is 
only when Christ comes and lays his cool hand upon 
our heart, and cures its fever, that we are ready for 
ministering in his name in the most efficient way. 
_ There is a little story of a busy woman’s life which 
illustrates this lesson. She was the mother of a 
large family, and, being in plain circumstances, was 
required to do her own work. Sometimes, in the 
multitude of her tasks and cares, she lost the sweet- 
ness of her peace, and, like Martha, became troubled 
ot worried with her much serving. - One morning she 
had been uniisually hurried, and things had not gone 


her husband to care for as he hasted away early to 
his work, and her children to make ready for school. 
There were other household duties which filled the 
poor, weak woman’s hands, until her strength was 
well-nigh utterly exhausted. And she had not gone 
through it all that morning in a sweet, peaceful way. 
She had allowed herself to lose her patience, and to 
grow fretful, vexed, and unhappy. She had spoken 
quick, hasty, petulant words to her husband and her 
children. Her heart had been in a fever of irritation 
and disquiet all the morning. 

When the children were gone, and the pressing 
tasks were finished, and the house was all quiet, the 
tired woman crept upstairs to her own room. She 
was greatly discouraged. She felt that her morning 
had been a most unsatisfactory one; that she had 
sadly failed in her duty; that she had grieved her 
Master by her want of patience and gentleness, and 
had hurt her children’s lives by her fretfulness and 
her ill-tempered words. Shutting her door, she took 
up her Bible and read the story of the healing of the 
sick woman: “ He touched her hand, and the fever 
left her ; and she arose, and ministered unto them.” 
“ Ah,” she said, “if I could have had that touch! 
before I began my morning’s work, the fever would 
have left me, and I should then have been prepared 
to minister sweetly and peacefully to my family.” 
She had learned that she needed the touch of Christ 
to make her ready for beautiful and gentle service. 
There are many busy mothers to whom this lesson 
might be almost a revelation. No hands are fuller 
of tasks, no heart is fuller of cares, than the hands 
and the heart of a mother of a large family of young 
children. It is little wonder if sometimes they lose 
their sweetness of spirit. But here is the lesson: 
Let them wait on their knees each morning, before 
they begin their work, for the touch of Christ’s hand 
upon their heart. Then the fever will leave them, 
and they can enter with calm peace on the work of 
the long, hard day. 

The lesson, however, is for us all. We are in no 
condition for good work of any kind when we are 
fretted and anxious in mind. It is only when the 
peace of God is in our heart that we are ready for 
true and really helpful ministry. A feverish heart 
makes a worried face, and a worried face casts a 
shadow. A troubled spirit mars the temper and dis- 
position. It unfits one for being a comforter of 
others, for giving cheer and inspiration, for touching 
other lives with good and helpful impulses. Peace 
must come before ministry. We need to have our 
fever cured before we go out to our work. Hence 
we should begin each new day at the Master’s feet, 
and get his cooling, quieting touch upon our hot hand. 
Then, and not till then, shall we be ready for good 
service in his name. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is truth in the statement made by one of the 
most popular and effective preachers of this generation, 
that “the best sermons are those which are preached 
when one person is the minister and one person is the 
congregation ; when there can be no doubt of the per- 
sonal application of the sermon, in its ‘Thou art the 
man.’” The Sunday-school teacher is recognized as 
having an advantage over the pulpit preacher in this 
line of work ; but neither teacher nor preacher is always 
sure to appreciate his privileges and responsibilities so 
far. Hence there is timeliness in the words of a Chris- 
tian physician from Nebraska, who writes: 


In your Notes on Open Letters I would like to give emphasis 
to a thought, for the benefit of your many readers, and through 
them to thousands of unsaved Sunday-school scholars, which I 
was some time in getting, and which has been very helpful to 
me since that time. The thought is this: A Sunday-school 
teacher has not done his full duty to the members of his class 
until he has personally and alone asked each unsaved one to 
accept of Christ as his or her personal Saviour, and, where 
opportunity will permit, until he has prayed with each one. 
That is to say, general instruction in the class is not enough. 
The minister who does not personally see each member of his 
congregation alone, and talk with him about his spiritual wel- 
fare, and ask each unsaved one, who regularly attends his 
church, to accept of Christ, does not do his full duty by those 
who properly belong to his congregation. I am fully persuaded 





grey. She had beset to get for her family, 






sehool teacher. I make statement of this to help any who 
may be really anxious to know and do the Master’s will. Sev- 
eral years ago I would have been very thankful for this sug- 
gestion, and hence I am persuaded that there are others who 
will be glad to know it. I have been greatly helped in my 
Sunday-school work since learning the above facts, 


The miracles of a former time are the every-day occur- 
rences of now; and if the inventions of this age had been 
foretold by a prophet in an age that is gone, the incre- 
dulity of the hearers would have been like that expressed 
by the courtier in Samaria, who met the announcements 
of the propliet Elisha with the exclamation: “ Behold, 
if the Lord should make windows in heaven, might this 
thing be?” It is of one of the latest wonders of this age 
of wonders, that a lady correspondent in Brooklyn says: 


I have just heard the most surprising thing in the world. 
Old Friar Bacon is outdone by a greater wizard, and all the 
marvels of ghost-stories are exceeded ; in fact, thé weird sound 
is almost itself a ghost. I don’t know that I am doing right in 
expending my wonder on you. My excuse is that possibly you 
have not yet seen this strange invention. A hollow wax cylin- 
der, a few inches long, and marked with indentations that my 
eyes hardly noticed, was put.on a machine, and touched in a. 
certain way bya roller, when from a small empty funnel issued 
the notes.of a song, sung weeks ago by one far away. I fol- 
lowed the melody, now soft and low, then high and intense. 
The words, the tone, the expression, all were on that wax cylin- 
der, to remain imprisoned in those dots and lines, unexhaling 
in the air, until summoned forth, and then sounding out upon 
the ear in perfect facsimile of the original voice. Of course, © 
the exhibition preached its sermon to me on the text: “ By thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” How emphatically does Edison’s new discovery, 
as well as the “finds” of the archeological societies, confirm 
the authority of Holy Writ! It may be that Edison will invent 
a thought register next; and then how. righteously we shall 
all have to live! Meanwhile, as we listen to the phonograph, 
we shall have no reason to doubt that God could frame.an 
apparatus to lay up our words, so that all the world shall have 
to acknowledge to him: “Thou art clear when thou judgest.”’. 


It is true that the phonograph simply illustrates the 
truth of the Bible suggestion of the preservation in 
God’s universe of a record of our every idle word; and of 
the sure disclosure of all the sayings and doings of every 
soul brought into final judgment. And there is added 
force given by such disclosures as it makes, to the Bible 
question: £‘Seeing. that these things -are.thus, .. what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy living 
and godliness?” 


Many an illustration is effective as an illustration, 
apart from the question of its truth as a matter of fact. 
But if it is a historical illustration, it cannot serve its 
purpose fittingly unless it be true historically. The 
failure of an illustration, however, does not necessarily 
lessen the force of an argument which it has been used 
to illustrate. In a recent article in these pages, by the 
Rey. J. ©. Fernald, a number of historical illustrations 
were employed, in support of an argument that was 
made clear even apart from those illustrations. One 
illustration thus empleyed has been challenged as to its 
accuracy by more than one reader of The Sunday School 
Times. For example, a reader from Vermont says: 


In your issue for March 16 is a very interesting article by 
the Rev. J. C. Fernald, on ‘‘The Spirit of Missions versus the 
Spirit of Conquest.” I wish to call attention to one sentence 
near the beginning of the article, which reads thus: ‘“‘ The 
English conquered Scotland, and subjugated yet unconquered 
Ireland.” I have nothing to say in regard to Ireland, but it is 
the first time I ever heard that the English conquered Scotland, 
Neither the English nor any other foreign power ever con- 
quered Scotland, as far as my. knowledge goes of Scottish his- 
tory. Would the Rev. J. C. Fernald give date, or have the 
mistake set right? 


Yet more vigorously does a Maryland reader make his 
protest on the same point, as follows: 


You will doubtless hear from every one of your Scotch read- 
ers, in wrath at the wonderful statement of the Rev. J. C, 
Fernald, in his able article on “ The Spirit of Missions versus 
the Spirit of Conquest,” that “England conquered Scotland.” 
That I may not be “ found missing ”’in this numbering of the 
tribes, I hasten to report and add my protest, and ask ‘‘ When, 
where, how?” Not to debate the question, although Scotch-; 
men are never averse to that, I submit in evidence the follow- 
ing extract from Thomas Carlyle, who will be recognized not 
only as a representative perversed, unconquered, and uncon- 
querable Scot, but as one whose declarations on historical mat- 
ters are entitled to some weight: “ A heroic Wallace, quartered 
on the scaffold, cannot hinder that his Scotland become, one 
day, a part of England ; but he does hinder that it become, on 
tyrannous, unfair terms, a part of it; commands still that there 
be a just, real union, as of brother and brother, not a false and 
merely semblant one, as of slave and master, Ifthe union with 
England be in fact one of Scotland’s chief blessings, we thank 





that this same fact apvlies with eonal foree to the Sunday- 


Wallace withal that it was not the chief curse. Scotland is not 
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Ireland ; no, because brave men rose there, and said, ‘ Behold, 
ye must not tread us down like slaves; and ye shall not,—and 
cannot!’” So say we all of us. 

And it is probable that Mr. Fernald would agree with 
the aroused Scotch readers so far. 
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THE POET TO THE CLOUD. 
BY RICHARD E, BURTON. 


Soft white cloud in the sky, 
Wise are you in your day; ° 
One side turned toward God on high, 
One toward the world alway. 
Soft white cloud, I too 
Would bear me like to you. 


So might I secrets learn 
From heaven, and tell to men; 
And so might their spirits beat and burn 
’ To make it their country then, 
Soft white cloud, make mine 
Such manner of life as thine. 


New York City. 





REMOVE THE STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


“ Do you see that gentleman crossing the street just 
ahead of us? Well, would you be surprised to know 
that he has sent us more recruits than we have gained 
from any other source?” asked a noted member of an 
infidel club in Glasgow of his companion, an earnest 
Christian worker. 

“T should indeed be surprised,” replied the other, 
“and can hardly understand it; for, although I do not 
know him personally, I have always understood that he 
was an elder and.pillar of St. —— Church.” 

“So he is,” was the answer, “and that is just the rea- 
son; for while he makes long prayers and a pious pro- 
fession in church, we men of the world know him to be 
a cheat and a libertine out of church; and we cannot 
help drawing therefrom the conclusion that, if that is the 
sort of fruit your Christian religion produces, our infi- 
delity, which makes no profession at all, and is therefore 
not bound to practice, is, upon the whole, infinitely pref- 
erable. Hence you see your worthy elder—quite unknown 
to himself, no doubt—has become one of our best recruit- 
ing sergeants.” 

The infidel’s companion was silent.g He knew that the 
inference was unfair. Just as though the entire crop of 
an apple-tree should be judged by one poor, withered 
specimen that happened to obtrude itself prominently 
into notice! But he felt that it would be a waste of 
words to enter upon any argument then. All that he 
could do was to lift up his heart in prayer to God that he 
might never by flagrant inconsistency between his pro- 
fession and his practice play the part of recruiting 
sergeant for the Devil. 

“* My friends, this was not written for sinners, but for 
the saints,” said the preacher, after reading that marvel- 
lous fourth chapter of Phillipians, which stirs, or ought 
to stir, the soul like a trumpet-blast. “ Not one of these 
epistles is intended for sinners. They are for God’s peo- 
ple only. But, remember! ye are God’s letters to sin- 
ners, known and read of all men with whom ye come in 
contact; and if they do not receive the message aright, 
the fault is with the messenger, not with him who 
sends it,” 

Oh, the pity of it! the pity of it! If we could only 
divest ourselves of this unsought responsibility for other 
souls than ours; if we could only live out our own lives 
without a thought or care as to how they may be influ- 
encing the lives of those in daily contact with us,—well, 
what then? The answer is simple enough. We would 
live but half lives, if indeed life were worth living at all 
under such conditions. For is it not true that the very 
best of our nature is brought to the surface when we are 
most careful as to our influence, and that this environ- 
ment of beings, so impressionable for good or ill, is a 
constant curb to our vices and spur to our virtues? Says 
Joseph Cook: “ He who comes home at night toa circle 
that know him well, and watch his daily course, has a 
kind of daily appearance to make before a moral tribunal. 
The bliss of the home affections is a shield from vice, 
not only because it is bliss, but because it makes any 

conduct that needs concealment from the moral tribunal 
of the most intimate circle as painful as the bliss of 
ingenuousness and trust is great.” 

It is well, then, not only for those around us, but for 
ourselves, that we have this moral tribunal ever before 
us; and it is inexpressibly sad that many of those who 


greatly to realize that abroad as well as at home are 
their words and actions being cast into the balance, and 


judgment is “found wanting,” and another obstacle is 





weighed against their profession with the result that the 


placed in the way of those whose faith is weak and easily 
caused to stumble. 
To adduce one more illustration, this time from per- 
sonal experience. A man verging upon middle life, of 
a cast of mind peculiarly prone to doubt and cavil, be- 
comes impressed with his need of salvation, and, after 
no slight struggle, yields himself to Christ. The first 
flush of victory has passed, and he is about settling down 
tothe practical business of every-day religious life, when 
one of the most prominent members of the church with 
which he has just united—a loca! preacher, a taker-up of 
Sunday collections, a maker of long prayers at the social 
service—grossly and inexcusably deceives him. The effect 
upon the late convert may be easily imagined. His faith 
went under an eclipse at once, from which it emerged 
only after a soul-racking struggle. 
But there is nothing novel in this, It is an every-day 
experience; and protests against it and deplorings over 
it have become so common that familiarity has bred in- 
difference, if not contempt. Neither is it fair to assume 
that inconsistent professors of religion are the only, or 
indeed the worst, hindrances to a clear and simple faith 
on the part of those who are reaching out their hands 
for guidance into the heavenly way. The sore harm 
done by the Scotch elder, the local preacher, and others 
of that ilk, may not be gainsaid or minimized; and yet 
it is doubtful if they are upon the whole as hurtful in 
their influence as a class of men who make no preten- 
sions to religion at all. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this class has been admirably described by 
the author of “ John Inglesant” as “a tolerance which 
is kindly, and even appreciative, and yet, as with the 
clearness of a farther insight, stands indifferently aside.” 
This, he says, must always be the great trial of simple 
faith. And he is right. 
For from what is it that this class stands indifferently 
aside? Why, from everything that makes the Christian’s 
pathway rough, and hard to travel; from all jarring 
and warring of creeds and churches; from all discussion 
as to what may and what may not be consistently done 
or left undone by a follower of Christ; from all burdens 
and responsibilities of church duties and church work ; 
from all anxious searchings of heart, and wearying of 
spirit as failure follows failure; standing thus aside like 
some guest in the cool shadow of the inn porch while 
the pilgrims toil by in the dust and glare of the shade- 
less highway. Were those who seem thus to possess 
this “farther insight” as indifferent to the claims of 
humanity as they are to the claims of God, they would 
not be the great trial to simple faith that Mr. Short- 
house rightly declares them to be. But they are not. 
On the contrary, to judge them by their acts, it would 
appear that, like George Eliot, their hope and desire is to 
... Join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; 
In pulses stirred te generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 


And for this very reason they are often cited in com- 
parison with Christians, to the—at least, apparent—dis- 
comfiture of the latter. 

Here, then, are two classes of men, which may with 
safety be said to constitute two of the most common and 
effective stumbling-blocks to the would-be Christian: 
those who profess much and practice ill; and those who 
profess nothing, yet adorn themselves with good works. 
How to deal aright with them is one of the most serious 
problems that presents itself for solution at the hands of 
those to whom the care and direction of the Lord’s work 
is committed. 

It is notoriously a far easier task to ask questions than 
to answer them, yet a word or two more may be ventured 
by way of suggestion at least. With regard to the first 
class, two lines of treatment seem to present themselves. 
To the one whose faith has been caused to stumble, it 
may be said that none knew better than the Master 
himself how his religion would be counterfeited, and yet 
he had no fears for the issue. The presence of the false 
implies the existence of the true; and one has only to 
take the trouble to look, in order to match every Judas 
with a veritable Nathanael in whom there is no guile. 
Judas will have his descendants no less than will Na- 
thanael until the end cometh; but—and here comes on 
the second, and-what may be termed the heroic, line of 
treatment—does it not seem wiser and more promising 
to cast in one’s lot with Nicodemus rather than with 


‘profound a mystery, were it not safer to follow the lead- 


ing of Christ rather than of Pilate? 
As to the second class. ’Tis true they show a kindly 
tolerance; ’tis true they are oft adorned with good 
deeds,—and who would wish them less so? But oh, 


‘how barren, purposeless, ineffective, seem the lives of 


the best of them when placed side by side with those of 
God’s heroes! Then do they become but little more 
than dilettantes. Attractive as their manner of life may 
be, it is founded upon nothing higher than the desire to 
please, and be pleased, with no thought of allegiance to 
One who pleased not himself. The only immortality 
for which they hope is such as may be found in the 
loving recollections of those among whom they lived, or 
to whom they may become helpful traditions. How 
much better to be of those to whom the poet speaks: 
... Make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won, 
Ottawa, Can. 





COMMITTEE WORK. 
BY THE REV. THEODORE E. SCHMAUK. 


In our busy age, is there a man who finds the days 
long enough:for him to carry out by himself the grand 
and complicated schemes that suggest themselves as 
necessary for the lower and higher welfare of the indi- 
vidual or of the community? And, though he had the 
time, he could not get the power, the resources, the 
support, needed for success, if he attempted, in spite of 
the close ties of interdependence, to do things without 
the consent and co-operation of his neighbors, Nor 
could he expect their consent and co-operation without 
extending to them the same rights of management 
which he holds for himself. So it happens that the 
greatest works in government, business, education, 
amusement, charity, and religion, are not the results of 
individual action, but are undertaken jointly, The 
original projection, and also the final execution of thé 
perfected plan, may be due to one man; but between this 
beginning and consummation of any great work lie many 
stages of substantial grawth which are to be attributed 
only to co-operative human action. The seed may hay 
sprung from a single brain, the sheaves may be gathere 
by a single hand; but many hands may have cultivated) 
and many brains will have ripened, the harvest, »» 
Co-operating heads and hands must meet somewhere 
to do the work. They must gather round the committeé 
table. Whether they call themselves a council, a cabi¢ 
net, a staff, a congress, a syndicate, a board, a company 
a commission, a synod, a conference, a consistory, @ 
vestry, or simply a meeting, an sssociation; whether 
the body is permanent or temporary, large or small, 
appointed, or elected, or self-constituted; whether it is 
principal or subordinate; whether it is to provide ways 
and means, or to decide on object and end, or to con-. 
trol finance and disburse funds, or to secure agents; 
whether it is to organize, legislate, or discipline,—their 
work is that of a committee. 

It is by joint committee action that the greatest works 
in the world are done. Governments are almost run by 
committees. The various parts of colossal schemes and 
vast enterprises, continental in their magnitude, are 
entrusted to them. If it be a new railroad, or a new 
water-works, or a new law, or a coming election, or a 
new interest, or the establishment of a new congregation, 
that is to be made a matter of action, the body and sub- 
stance and power and shape of the matter will be given 
to it by a committee. . 

Our noblest and most unselfish works, especially, are 
now generally undertaken jointly. From the hospital, 
the college, the Bible revision, the teachers’ convention, 
down to a Sunday-school picnic, the management is in 
the hands of the various “committees.” No one indi- 
vidual can afford to give all his time and powers to 
enterprises of benevolence; and no one individual would 
be equal to the emergency of managing the whole enter- 
prise by himself in such a manner that its best interests 
would all be subserved, and that he at the same time 
would please and satisfy the many classes that are 
affected by the enterprise. So it comes about that the 
most momentous projects are inaugurated and carried 
out, and that institutions of all kinds, and associations 
for all purposes in a community or a church, are run, to 
a great extent, by committees. Committees are not as 
radical, and often are not as prompt in their action, as 
individuals; but they will be more likely to hit on what 
is safe and feasible. The committee will give us an 


average of opinions. Action, being the resultant of 
many forces, is generally more or less of a compromise; 
a committee will be likely to discover what compromise 








have laid claim to the title of Christian should fail so 


Judas? If this life be such a tangle, and the future so 


will lead to successful action. Furthermore, personal 
































motives are rarely imputed to a committee, whereas 
they are quite generally suspected to be somewhere at 
the bottom of a proposition made by an individual. 
Then, too, the shoulders of a committee are broader. It 
can act more independently and courageously. It can 
Dear odium. “The Board did it!” “Well, who is 
the Board?” “Why, the Board is not a person; the 
Board is a body. You must not blame me individually.” 
Finally, the decisions of a committee will carry a weight 
and dignity that would be lacking in the opinion or 
suggestion of an individual. 

The useful man in our day, then, the one who is serving 
his age best, is the man who is able to wofk successfully 
in conjunction with his fellows. The committee-man 
‘of sound sense will find himself indispensable. He will 
he eagerly sought out in business, charitable, ecclesias- 
tical, political, and legislative organizations. A good 
‘ommittee-man is a boon in any community, Every 
‘public-spirited citizen should regard it as one of his 
‘highest privileges and most sacred duties to serve the 
general welfare in this capacity. It is sad to see a 
capable man so devoted to his own selfish interests that 
he shirks these public and unremunerative responsibili- 
ties, and evades appointment wherever he can, or even, 
where he could not retire with any good grace, fails to 
act, and allows the high interests entrusted to him to 
‘suffer and decay from pure neglect, One or two selfish 
or slothful men, who are not to be depended en, can 
cause infinite annoyance, and loss of time and money, to 
the remainder of the members of the body; can throw the 
«whole committee into disrepute before the people, with- 
eut receiving more than a slight share of the blame; 
can cause the public interests to languish, and bring the 
‘worthiest cause to a standstill, 

.4 Bo it becomes necessary for us, as good members of 
‘society, to qualify ourselves to act wisely on committees. 
Vast interests, and the success of great undertakings, 
twill be “committed” into the hands of a few men, to- 
igether with ourselves. We should come with our brains 
and without our prejudices, It might not hurt to gather 
a pocketful of other people’s prejudices for the commit- 
stée’s inspection, in case it becomes their policy to con- 
rider them, We should bring a hearty will, but lock 
mp our temper at home, A high-tempered and easily 
ffended individual will not only transmute all dif- 
‘ferences of opinion into. personal or partisan issues, but 
upon slight occasion he will be likely to embroil the 
whole body in heated, bitter, and intemperate discus- 
‘gion on irrelevant matters, stopping entirely the wheels 
of business, until the valuable moments have all slipped 
away, and the body adjourns with nothing done and the 
members’ faculties all awry. 

+; We should come “ meaning business,” and resolved to 
press things to some definite head. Philosophizing and 
digressing explanation are out of place, It would doubt- 

less be very instructive to listen to a complete unfolding 
vof the relations of the point in question to the general 
Constitution and course of nature—if there was time. 
“Great talkers” are in danger of becoming a nuisance 
‘on acommittee. In general, those who come for display, 
whether of oratory, or of parliamentary law, or of wis- 
dom and discretion, rather than for actual service, are 
‘mot desirable. The really indispensable members on a 
committee are those who can contain themselves, and, 
in spite of all provocation, be continually directing the 
thinking of the committee to the main conclusion to be 
afrived at, They are like generals in the army. They 
keep their heads clear and their eye on the ground to be 
reached amidst all the confusion and turmoil in the 
ranks of battle. They keep the advance line moving, 
they concentrate the forces, they bring up the stragglers, 
Dhey are the members who “make things go.” To 
Use the figure of Sir Arthur Helps, “ They will bring back 
the subject matter when it has all but floated away, while 
the others have been looking for seaweed, or throwing 
Stones at one another on the shore.” They will take in 
all that is said, then quickly make up their minds as to 
what is desirable ; then, secondly, as to what is actually 
possible in the premises, and will meet the views of the 
members; then, finally, they will present, explain, and 
advocate this possible line of action. 

Let the committee member come to the meeting with 
the firm determination not to be carried away in the 
heat of excitement to a disrespect of authority, or an 
abandonment of proper formality, or a breach of pro- 
priety. Let him stand by the chairman in checking the 
first outcroppings of undue familiarity. His determina- 
Aion manifested with dignity and earnestness may pre- 

_ ent the meeting from degenerating intoamob. Pepys, 
in his Diary, describes such a meeting of the privy coun- 
‘sil: “ We went to a committee of the council to dis- 
concerning pressing of men; but, Lord, how they 


meet! never sit down; one comes, now another goes, 
then comes another; one complaining that nothing is 
done, another swearing that he hath been there these 
two hours and nobody come. . At last my Lord Annesley 
says, ‘I think we must be forced to get the king to come 
to every committee; for I do not see that we do any- 
thing at any time but when he is here.’” = + 

When the meeting is over, let the committee-man 
leave the room with the determination not to open his 
mouth to his friends against any of the doings of the 
body, or against its individual members, It is one of the 
highest marks of manhood to remain loyal to a body in 
which your own individual opinion has been set aside 
and another preferred; and to labor as zealously for the 
success of the adopted scheme as you would have done 


‘had it been your own; and to share the responsibilities 


and divide the odium cast upon the committee, even 
where these might have been avoided had your advice 
been followed. On the other hand, a man who uses 
private opportunities to neutralize the efforts of the com- 
mittee, who betrays their secrets to his intimate asso- 
ciates, who casts suspicion upon their integrity, or 
publicly doubts their final success, while allowing the 
body itself to believe that he is active in its support, is 
revealing a very mean trait of character. 

The committee-man should always be fully conscious 
of the true scope of the body’s labors, and of the precise 
extent and limits of its powers. He should not be un- 
stable and vacillating, and in the habit of offering old 
objections over and over, long after they have been dis- 
posed of. He should not be captious, He shouldbe 
patient to hear. He should be on the alert to discover 
and introduce sound method in dealing with each indi- 
vidual matter that comes up before the body, 

The work that is being done by committees for the 
public good without thought of compensation can 
scarcely be estimated too highly. Hospitals, homes, 
the schools, churches, and all: sorts of religious and 
benevolent: societies, owe their existence, their well- 
being, and their progressive advancement, almost entirely 
to the laborers who assemble day after day, or night 
after night, in the dreary committee-room, for delibera- 
tion, for decision, and for action. 


Lebanon, Pa. 





A RUSSIAN VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


BY 8S. 8. SKIDELSKY. 


It happened in 1876. The necessity of introducing 
“ light” into the dark Russian villages, and thus 
ameliorate the condition of the peasantry, both morally 
and intellectually, seemed to engage the attention of all, 
and it was freely discussed on all sides. Many astudent 
expressed his desire to sacrifice his own career, such as 
graduating from the university, and devote his time and 
energy to the Russian peasantry; and many a young 
girl was willing to dispense with a luxurious home, 
“society,” splendor, and all such attractions as wealth 
and fame can procure, preferring instead the quietude 
and peace of country life and the humble position of a 
village teacher. 

The interest expressed in behalf of the Russian peas- 
antry was widespread. Indeed, it seemed as though 
some invisible power declared a crusade against the 
lethargy, apathy, and general inactivity that character- 
ized the life of the Russian society. 

The village of Kozlof, in the government of Poltava, 
was the first one, to my knowledge, to avail itself of such 
a favorable opportunity. It is a remarkable, almost 
incredible; phenomenon, one worthy of special mention. 

The Russian peasant, as a rule, is skeptical by nature. 
He will seldom, if ever, place confidence in reforms, 
much less will he entertain ideas or become enthusiastic 
over a novowedenie, or new introduction, professing to 
have some bearing upon his social or individual life, 

Count Tolstoi, in his “ Russian Proprietor,” charac- 
terizes very vividly this special feature of peasant skep- 
ticism. It was quite the contrary, however, in this case, 
The rumor about the school hai no sooner gained firm 
ground, than the probabilities, possibilities, and all sorts 
of advantages, which a school may offer, were discussed 
as a matter of fact. If you saw a group of peasants 
engaged in conversation, you could rest assured that the 
school was the chief topic of it. Some enthusiasts went 
so far as to see their ¢chados (children) preach from the 
pulpit, the ambition of others was to see their little ones 
occupy high government positions, while many contented 
themselves with the humble wish of having their chil- 
dren learn the art of reading and writing. All, how- 
ever, seemed to agree upon one point,—and that was to 
establish a school, regardless of all obstacles. 





“We need a school, and we will have it,” was the 








‘a decision of all, young and old alike. Thus time 
passed ori, * § 

The month of October drew to its close. The quiet 
and picturesque little village, with its five rows of white- 
washed, cosey-looking huts, the lofty oak forest, extend- 
ing as far as the eye could reach, that surrounded the 
village on the one side, and on the other the beautiful, 
silvery stream, interlaced with a double row of gigantic 
willow-trees, that reflected their branches in the water, 
thus adding more grace and beauty to the already grace- 
ful panorama of nature,—the rosy-cheeked, healthy- 
looking yourgsters playing in front of their huts, the 
contented faces of the men and women, busying them- 
selves in their huts,.courtyards, and about the cattle,— 
all this plainly indicated to me that the village of Kozlof, 
unlike many other villages that I happened to visit or 
read about, was in a prosperous condition, 

As I reached the. center of the village, my attention 
was attracted by a new and commodious house, built 
somewhat in the style of an American cottage, and evi- 
dently intended for some public use or other. A few 
steps nearer, and I beheld a sign, which, I must confess, 
filled my heart with joy. Thesign read: “ Publie school 
for boys and girls.” It is one thing to entertain a cer- 
tain idea, and it is quite another thing to see this idea 
in the domain of reality. Properly speaking, the idea 
itself was not new to me. I have often heard it advo- 
cated, and I have often shared the discussions and gen- 
eral enthusiasm expressed in behalf of village schools. 
Nevertheless, to see a village school in reality, to see the 
Russian, peasant, whose standard of intelligence and 
general culture is as yet very low,—to see such igno- 
ramuses, I say, taking such an interest, and being willing 
to bear all the necessary expenses for the sake of promot- 
ing the cause of education,—all this was very encourag- 
ing. It called forth many elevating thoughts and reflec- 
tions in my mind, and I could not help at the time 
entertaining hopes of seeing the day when there will. be 
no class distinctions in Russia, when the noble will 
recognize the peasant as his fellow-brother, and when 
the latter will cease to look upon the former as upon his 
enemy of old. 

To pase the village without making the acquaintance 
of the teacher and pupils was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. I drove up to the inn, and, after partaking of 
some lunch; I directed my steps tothe school.” The 
teacher, an ex-student of the theological. academy in 
Kief, seemed to be glad of my visit, and, after exchan- 
ging a few words, we entered the school. The first sight 
that met my eyes upon crossing the threshold was the 
orderly and sytematic arrangement of everything about 
the room, as well as the perfect discipline and: order 
that seemed to reign among the pupils. The two rows 
of benches, one on each side, were occupied by the pupils, 
both boys and girls, who seemed to enjoy their new 
position, as well as the surroundings of the school-room. 
A large board, placed upon a massive easel, occupied 
the center of the room, while a conspicuous map adorned 
the wall, Near by stood the book-stand. It contained 
} quite a number of carefully selected books, chiefly of a 
‘historical and religious nature. It was now two o’clock, 
the hour when the lesson of history was to be announced. 
The introduction of Christianity into Russia by Vladimir 
the Great promised to be a very interesting subject to 
dwell upon, The general interest, attention, and sen- 
sible questions asked by many, the absence of that con- 
ventional formality that estranges pupil and teacher, 
thus undermining the respect for the latter, and at the 
same time the good behavior, quietude, and peace dur- 
ing the lesson hour,—all this spoke greatly in favor of 
the teacher. It was evident that the latter understood 
his task perfectly well,—that of using the best means to 
insure encouraging results, 

“When I first came here,” he said to me, after we were 
left alone, “I was rather doubtful as to the successful 
issue of my enterprise. Now,.of course, I do not enter- 
tain the slightest doubt about it. That such schools are 
most needed by our peasantry ig proved by the fact that, 
ever since I came here, considerably fewer visitors are to 
be seen on Sundays at the tavern. The peasant is yery 
fond of reading; that is, of having some one else read 
to him; and very often I am called upon on Sundays, 
and earnestly requested to read for them the New Testa- 
ment. It is my hope to be able to establish in the 
immediate future an evening school and a Sunday-school 
for the adults, Iam sure that my efforts in this direction 
will be crowned with as much success as I could desire. 
My services are well appreciated here, and I am treated 
with the utmost respect by all. Invitations for dinners 
and suppers—or, as the peasant calls it, ‘to share his 
bread and salt’—are extended to me from all sides,” 
That such schools are an effective means of fighting 
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intelligent American reader. 
Philadelphia, 





THE YOUNG MEN’S CLASS. 
BY LUCY WHITE PALMER. 


Every Sunday-school should include a class of young 
men. Yet so far is what should be removed from what 
is, that there are many schools having no such class upon 
their lists. Perhaps you belong to such a school; per- 
haps, after much shrinking, ye have become willing to 
take charge of a young men’s class. May one who has 
long taught such a class give you a few thoughts sug- 
gested by experience? 

In the first place, how will you get the young men 
who are to constitute your class? Of course, you will 
pray for them. Then, with the faith born of that prayer, 
and the enthusiasm engendered by your love of the work, 
you will go out after them. You will keep a sharp look- 
out for eligible young men, their eligibility being deter- 
mined largely by their age. You do not want mere boys; 
you do not want old men; and seldom the middle-aged. 
But these limits you will fix for yourself, guided by 
circumstances, As you find the eligible young men, you 
will ask them to join your class, You will ask them 
when and how you best may, with such persuasive tact 
asin you lies. If you cannot speak to a young man, you 
will write; if you do not know him, you will seek an 
acquaintance forthwith; in some way, any way, you will 
make sure that he has an invitation, warm and cordial, 
Some of the young men will give a prompt consent, 
promising to come “next Sunday.” Be not unduly 
elated. Unless you know such a one to-be a man of his 
word, do not expect to see him next Sunday, if ever. 
Others will hesitate, and fence, and give only partial 
promises. Probably they will not come next Sunday, 
but keep them in mind. With judicious treatment, you 
will get them finally. One or two will give an uncom- 
promising “No!” Keep up heart of courage. Ten 
chances to one, they will be the ones to greet you on the 
tirst Sunday. 

But, after all your faithful effort, do not feel badly if 
you must go one, two, several Sundays, to find only empty 
seats. If you find one pupil the first time, you have 
much for which to be thankful. ~ Be patient and brave, 
and row your boat evenly with the two stout oars of faith 
and works. In due season, if you faint not, you shall 
find your seats filled with a class of young men,—bright, 
inquiring, audacious, skeptical, or devoutly inclined,— 
taxing you to the utmost, often apparently unapprecia- 
tive, but growing dearer and more interesting with each 
week of work for and with them. When you see this, 
thank God humbly, for your opportunity is great. 

And now, having such a class, having any class of young 
men not Christians—and it is chiefly such that you will 
have sought—what. will you do with them? First and 
foremost, as before, pray for then. You prayed that you 
might get them; now pray that you may keep them. 
Pray that you may beso various of expedient, so bright 
and entertaining, that you may win their attention and 
interest. Pray that you may be so quick of answer, so 
able and yet so fair in argument, so reliable in informa- 
tion, that you may win their respect. Pray that you 
may be so delicate in tact, so sunny and good-natured 
under all their little provocations, so altogether loving 
in spirit, that you may win their hearts. Pray that you 
may use all these weapons with such earnestness, and 
that their use may beso blessed, that you may win their 
souls for Christ. Pray for all this; pray hard and much. 
Having prayed for it, work for it. 

Be prepared now for anything. That class, if it is 
composed of average and honest young men, will be a 
perpetual surprise-party to you. If one young man, 
strong, handsome, a leader among his fellows, and very 
wise in his own conceit, tries slyly to catch you, and to 
raise a laugh at your expense, turn it quickly, catch him 
tripping, if you can, and let him down into the pit he 
had digged for you. Do it with gay good-humor, and 
the class will be delighted, while he himself will like 
you none the worse. 

If a headstrong, overgrown youth, in the awkward 
transition period, shall defiantly toss at you all kinds of 
startlingly heterodox opinions, for no purpose but to 
hear himself talk, to shock you, and provoke you to con- 
tradictions and fruitless discussions, do not feel—cer- 
tainly do not appear—in the least shocked. Maintain 
your serenity, laugh at him openly and good-naturedly, 

and in a frank and friendly manner say, “That’s all 
nonsense, Mr. Young, and you know it as well as I do; 


lesst offended, if you do it in the right way. By and by, 
when he sees that nothing shocks or offends you, but 
that puerilities and childish defiances are treated with 
the ignoring they deserve, while honest thought is 
respectfully handled, he will settle down into a solid 
help and comfort to you. 

But let this point:just expressed be one of the maxims 
by which you order your teaching. All honest thought, 
however wayward or heterodox, is to be respectfully 
handled. How many teachers, well meaning and earnest, 
utterly faily because of the too much orthodoxy, which 
is startled and scared by a savor of heterodoxy! The 
pupil, earnest, sincere, perhaps troubled, ventures an 
assertion or a question, The assertion is bold,—the 
question throws a doubt upon what the teacher has 
always considered settled and sacred truth. A look of 
frightened horror, a prim “Oh, you know it isn’t right 
to talk so! We must believe it because the Bible says 
so,”—and the pupil shuts his heterodox mouth. Possi- 
bly the teacher is relieved at that, but let him not be 
surprised if that pupil is henceforth dull and uninter- 
ested. If he soon leaves the class to consort with those 
who are not afraid to discuss such themes, however ill 
fitted they are to do:so, it will be a result not unheard of. 
Do not fall into this mistake, Rather make it a car- 
dinal doctrine in your class: Free speech, within the 
bounds of reverence for God. Scow] upon no honest 
doubt, fear no question, frown down no bold assertion. 
Instead, probe the doubt to its depth, that you may bring 
it healing; follow out the question to its legitimate 
answer; prove or disprove the assertion. Let the name 
of your class be the “ Truth-seekers,” and deserve the 
name. If possible, do not let them find you in a false 
position ; but if they sometimes do (since you are human), 
get out of it quickly, and with no false shame. 

If a subject cannot be finished in one session; carry it 
over to the next week, and encourage them to think, 
read, and talk it up meanwhile. Be very glad over all 
that betokens an interest in the lessons. A hostile in- 
terest is better than none. Indifference is your deadliest 
enemy. “There are few signs in a soul’s state more 
alarming than that of indifference; that is, the spirit of 
thinking all religions equally true, the feal meaning of 
which is that all religions are equally false.” So wrote 
Robertson, skilled in reading the signs in a soul’s state. 
All earnest Sunday-school teachers have proved its 
truth. Make it your business, then, to shatter indif- 
ference, if it takes spiritual bombs to do it. Read often, 
till you know it by heart, those seven verses in Ephe- 
sians (Eph. 6: 14-20). Panoplied thus, go forth to your 
work; and may God bless you in it! 

“ Ay, and always, in good sooth, 
We may all be sure He doth.” 
North Weymouth, Mass. 





A MOTHERS’ MEETING. 


BY ALICE ARMSTRONG. 


/ 


While, in many communities, “ mothers’ meetings” 
are no novelty, their methods are probably as varied as 
their numbers. Perhaps, in other places, the institution 
may be only a name. With the hope of interesting 
some in this form of helpfulness, the following plan of 
work, which has been in operation for six years, is pre- 
sented as combining a very modified form of charity 
with the greater kindness of an aid toward self-help. 

Any poor woman is privileged to attend,—with her 
baby, if she must bring it; without it, if she may leave it. 
Six or eight women are allotted to each class, presided over 
by a teacher, who thus constitutes herself their special 
friend. After general religious exercises, garments of 
different kinds, according to individual choice, cut from 
two and a half yards of muslin, are distributed, to be 
sewed upon during the two hours’ session. A four weeks’ 
attendance entitles the seamstress to her piece of work, 
accurate account of which is kept by the secretary. 
This plan ensures industry during the session, continued 
attendance to secure the garment, and an opportunity 
for the teaching of better methods of sewing by the 
teacher. A woman of sixty is to-day receiving her first 
lessons in sewing, at our meeting. 

A dry-goods store of quite impressive dimensions, in a 
committee-room of the church, has in stock an assort- 
ment of dress materials, shoes, and household furnish- 
ings, at wholesale prices, sold on installment, and deliv- 
ered when fully paid for. A large number of spreads, 
quilts, and blankets, have thus found their way to homes 
which could not afford an outright purchase. One silk 
umbrella indicates high-water mark in the quality of the 
sales; but, as its cost was covered by the purchaser, 
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attire. A savings-fund, to displace the time-honored 
broken tea-pot or stocking-leg, also encourages laying 
by for a rainy day. An occasional “tea”—we are quite 
in the fashion—varies the routine program; and a Christ- 
mas dinner, set with care and abundance, furnishes sub- 
stantial good cheer. This is the temporal side,—a part 
not to be overlooked,—with its financial advantages, 
physical help, and brightness, constituting no small 
part of the benefit. 
However, we should be loath to use this weekly opportu- 
nity—and to some careworn ones this is their only church 
privilege—solely for this class of advantage, much prized 
and much needed though it be. This two hours of time, 
with its one hundred and twenty tired, tried, hungry, 
disheartened souls, may be made a “Beulah land” of 
rest, enjoyment, and outlook to the glories beyond, 
Toward this end the Sunday-school International les- 
son is explained and applied, poorly but prayerfully, to 
this unique audience. The absorbed interest which lets 
the sewing fall idly in the lap while the compassionate 
love of the divinely human Christ touches the leper, or 
his masterly skill brings the sown field, with its varied 
soils, most clearly to view,—this absorbed interest is 
affecting almost to tears. The repetition in chorus of 
the golden text, with its kernel of truth, gives an actual 
possession of the seed of the Word to carry away. The 
question is often asked, whether the Friday’s lesson has 
been talked over at home, with the children, for Sunday; 
and the uplifted hands testify the gratifying result. 
As variety is a large element of enjoyment and profit, 
hymns are sung by the women, or solos are sung to 
them. Short stories, also, sometimes pathetic, some- 
times amusing, are read. Asa climax to the instruction, 
the pastor, who has consented to be “assistant mother,” 
fills the last half-hour with a carefully prepared talk, 
not always reminding the women of their duties aa 
mothers,—it would seem this might sometimes be for- 
gotten with advantage,—but always interesting and 
benefiting them. Besides direct gospel appeals and 
practical lessons from Scripture characters and narra. 
tives, travels in England, Ireland, and Italy have length- 
ened the every-day treadmill of thinking, taking the 
women miles away from the ever-recurring meal and 
the depressing dish-pan. A hearty laugh is not an 
infrequent nor unwelcome sound. A collection for mis- 
sionary purposes has been urged by the women; ani 
two of them pass round the baskets, which vr 
more than a cent apiece for each attendant. 

It is felt that this sort of a congregation must be neasa 
the heart of the Christ, > 

Baltimore, Md. 





THE BIBLE, AND THE CHURCH OF JAPAN. 


BY M. L. GORDON, 


Several years since, a distinguished theologian ex- 
pressed to the writer his grave apprehensions for the 
future of the Christian Church of Japan. “ The accept. 
ance of Christianity has been so sudden, and its progress 
so rapid,” he reasoned, “as to indicate, if not fickleness 
of national character, at least peculiarly strong suscepti- 
bilities to outside influences; a fact which, taken in 
connection with the increased dissemination of atheistic 
and rationalistic ideas, sure to result from more intimate 
intercourse with Western peoples, presages the most 
serious calamity for the now promising young church.” 

In reply, I sought to allay his fears by suggesting two 
considerations: 1. The fact that, until very recently, 
Japan has clung tenaciously to the civilization and reli- 
gion which she so suddenly and enthusiastically received 
from China more than a thousand years ago, shows that 
it is rash to infer that what she has received suddenly she 
will certainly discard hastily. 2. The remarkable promi- 
nence given to the Bible by the Christians of Japan 
augurs a stable church no less than an active one. 


agement which the latter fact suggests. I doubt if there 
is anywhere else a body of Christians in which so large 
a proportion of the worshipers have their Bibles in their 
hands, and follow the preacher as he expounds the sacred 
word. Of the eight hundred who assemble in our 
Doshisha Chapel on Sunday mornings, probably more 
than five hundred so “search the Scriptures.” The 
proportion in other congregations is often greater. 

One of the remarkable features of Christian work in 
Japan is the “Scripture Union,” which was started, a few 
years ago, by a young lady not formally connected with 
‘the missionary body. The members of the Union all 
read the same passage daily; and prayer upon the Scrip- 
ture thus read, and for all the members of the Union, 
is a part of the covenant which they make. At the close 
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this Union, In 1888, three thousatid new members were 
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added, so that there are now more than twelve thousand 
persons in this one band of Bible readers, Then, too, 
there are more than sixteen thousand gathered into our 
three hundred Sunday-schools, a part of whom follow 
the International lessons. 

The most popular magazine in Japan is the “ Kokumin 
no Tomo” (The People’s Friend). The editor, though 
nota church-member, was educated in a Christian school, 
and is very friendly to the introduction of Christianity. 
Recently, I listened to an address from a Japanese gen- 
tleman who has given great attention to literature, both 
native and foreign. The lecturer claimed that what 
Luther’s Bible had done for the German language, and 
King James’s Version for the English language, the 
Japanese translation of the Bible is already beginning 
to do for the Japanese language and its literature; and, 
fa a proof of his assertion, he read passages from the 
Japanese Bibie, to show that the style of the editor of 
the “ Kokumin no Tomo,” which has taken the Japanese 
people by storm, so to speak, is essentially biblical. 

Doshisha School, Kioto, Japan. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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: A MODERN JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 
; BY ADA SHERWOOD. 


_ If ever there was a boy born to be a soldier, that boy 
Was Jack Raymond. He had inherited the soldier spirit 
from his grandfather, who was a general in the Northern 
&tmy in the War of the Rebellion; and from his baby- 
hood he had heard stories and seen pictures which fos- 
téted this spirit. When 4 very small child, he used to 
talk of what he would do when he grew up “to be a 
soldier,” as if a soldier were the natural development 
of. a boy. 
© Jack had many noble traits of character, but I am 
sdtry to say that he had a very quick temper, which 
éaused both his mother and himself much sorrow. Again 
fifid again had Mrs. Raymond told Jack, in their bedtime 
fills, that one of the first things a soldier had to learn 
Was self-control, and she had begged him to fight this 
éfiemy and gain the victory. Jack did try, but tempta- 
tis were so many, and the angry words would come so 
juicy on the slightest provocation, that he was about 
uraged, and said to his mother on the very Sunday 
oon on which my story commences: 
ait *Tt’s no use for a fellow to try. When Tom Turnley 
called me a coward on the ball-ground yesterday after- 
noon, I knocked him down before I knew what I was 
doing ; that’s the way it always is. My enemy conquers 
me before I know he’s anywhere round.” 
« “It is going to be a long warfare, my boy,” Mrs. Ray- 
mond had said. ‘“ But you can conquer. God will help 
you, and give you strength to overcome, if you really 
Want it.” 
- Jack was more thoughtful than usual this Sunday 
afteridon. His mother had been reading to him and to 
Nanny, his eight-year-old sister, that old, ever-fascinating 
story of David and Goliath, and all the soldier instinct 
Of the boy was aroused by the stirring tale. 

“Oh, I wish, matmma,” he said, “that there were 
giants in these days, and I had David’s chance to 
fight one!” 

“You have,” said his mother quickly. “There are 
giants in this very neighborhood, and one, an especially 
oe one, who challenges you every day to conquer 

m.” 

“Hol” said Jack, incredulously. ‘ You’re fooling.” 

“No, indeed,” said his mother. ‘“ David’s work of 
conquering the great Philistine was not nearly so diffi- 
Gilt as that God has given you to do,—the conquering 
of your own quick temper, which is a far more powerful 
enemy than David's.” 

Jack only said, “Mamma, you’re always springing 
some Bible trap upon me,” and walked away; but he 
could not get his mother’s words out of his mind, and 
that night after he was in bed (when Jack did most of 
his thinking), he thought the matter all over, and ac- 
knowledged to himself that it was all true that his quick 
temper was growing stronger every day, and that, as his 
mother had said, his enemy was harder to fight than 

David's; and then the words came to his mind, “ Thou 
Comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with 
ashield: but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
 Kioats, the God of the armies of Israel whom thou hast 






“hand.” Yes, that was the reason David won, he thought, 
then there seemed to be a voice from within saying, 





silence of his room, Jack resolved ‘to enter the contest 
and fight his giant, and he lifted up a cry for help to the 
One who is always ready to hear the ery of the weakest 
and feeblest of his children.’ The next morning Jack 
awoke with a sense of something having happened. At 
first he could not remember what it was, but gradually 
there came to his mind the resolution of the night before. 
“T’m in for the fight,” he said aloud, and jumped out 
of bed with such determination that it jarred the house; 
and Mrs. Raymond hurried upstairs to see if he had 
fallen. Jack put his arms around her neck, and whis- 
pered, “I am going to fight my giant, mamma.” 

“God help my boy!” fervently responded Mrs: Ray- 
mond, and she left him to finish his dressing. 

Of course, everything went smoothly until school- 
time, and Jack kissed his mother “ good-by” and started 
off with his strap of school-books over his shoulder, 
whistlirig merrily. Just before he reached the academy 
building he was joined by Tom Turnley, a boy who de- 
lighted in teasing and tormenting, and who always dis- 
covered another boy’s weakness and took care to attack 
him just there. 

“ Hallo, Raymond! I’ve got a conundrum for you,” 
he said. 

“ What is it?” said Jack, quite off his guard, 

“ What animal in natural history are you most like?” 
“ Give it up,” replied Jack. 

“A snapping-turtle,” called out Tom, as he ran off 
with a taunting laugh. 

Before Jack realized what he was doing, he picked up 
a stone and aimed it at Tom’s head; but something 
seemed to stay his arm, and a yoice within him seemed 
to whisper, “Remember your giant.” Jack’s hand 
dropped to his side, and he tossed away the stone, call- 
ing out to Tom: 

“Well, snapping-turtles are good for something, I 
suppose.” 

This answer and the corresponding action so surprised 
Tom that he said to the boys gathered in groups in the 
academy yard: 

“ Fellows, Raymond’s sick; don’t bother him.” 

That was not the only time Jack was tempted in this 
first day’s fighting. Some victories he gained. Many 
times his quick temper got the better of him. 

One afternoon, about a week after, when school was 
over for the day, some of the boys proposed going skating 
on Yellow Mill Pond. Jack, who was always ready for 
a good time, and who, in spite of his failing, was a general 
favorite, entered heartily into the plan, and they soon 
had their skate-bags on their arms, and were hutrying 
over the frozen ground to the pond. They found the 
ice in perfect condition, and they were soon in the midst 
of the crowd of skaters enjoying the sport most keenly. 
For an hour they played “ Follow the leader,” “ Shinny,” 
and various other games. Then Tom challenged Jack 
to a race to the bridge, about a quarter of a mile away. 

“Father said it wasn’t safe there yesterday,” said Will 
Reed. 

“Oh! it froze harder last night; it’s all right now!” 
said one of the other boys, and so Tom and Jack started off. 

The boys were rivals in everything; and as they neared 
the bridge, and Jack saw that Tom was gaining on him, 
the old spirit of enmity filled his heart. 

“Hallo, Snappy, I’ve got you!” called out Tom, as 
he glided under the bridge several feet ahead. 

Jack, who had been filled with rage at hearing him- 
self called by the hated name, rushed forward, bumped 
against Tom with all his force, and threw him down with 
& great crash, which broke the ice under him, and let 
both boys down into tlie dark water. They struggled 
and screamed; and if other skaters had not been near, 
my story would have had a very sad ending. For- 
tunately, one of the boys had avery prudent father, who 
never allowed his son to go on the ice without carrying 
a rope coiled about his waist. This was quickly brought 
into use, and the boys were pulled out of the water. A 
passing wagon was hailed, and Tom and Jack, wet to 
the skin and shivering with cold, were put into it. 

“Old fellow,” said Jack, “if you'd been drowned, I 
should be your murderer.” 

* No more than [ yours,” said Tom. 
make you mad; it was all my fault.” 

That night, with his mother’s arms around him, Jack 
said : 

“My giant came pretty near being the end of me,— 
didn’t it?” 

“Tf it will teach you what a-powerful enemy you have 
to fight, and help you to try the harder to fight it, the 
lesson will have been well worth the having,” his mother 
answered, 


“T knew I should 
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that hevalways showed a willingness to fight, his enemy, 
but little by little he ‘learned self-control, and only his 
mother knew by the flash in his eye, or the quick biting 
of his lip, how many struggles to keep back the angry 
words the boy went through. 

I cannot give you the full history of his conquest, but 
that his fighting has been successful you will believe 
when I tell you that about a year after the skating acci- 
dent Mrs. Raymond said to him one day: 

“My boy has won a name that I would rather have 
him have than any I can think of.” 

“Isn’t it Snapping Turtle any longer?” Jack said, 
looking up into her face mischievously. 
“No,” she replied, pushing the hair back from his 
brow; ‘“ I love to think of you now as ‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer.’ ” 
Pittsfield, Mass, 





WINGS. 


BY E. L. M. 


A little child, with blue eyes and yellow hair, walked 
slowly down the garden path. All along the way she 
had chased a gay butterfly, which wavered idly ahead of 
ber, looking into one flower, and smelling of another 
and folding its wings with a little fanning motion as it 
rested on the tip of a leaf, until suddenly, as her hand 
almost touched it, away it went, like a whirled petal blown 
upward by the summer wind, and she saw it no more. 
The child went on across the little brook to the cab- 
bage garden; and there she clasped both hands behind 
her, and leaned over to watch a caterpillar that was 
embroidering the edge of a leaf with tiny notches. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Caterpillar? ” she asked kindly. 
“Do you know that you are going to be a butterfly?” 
“No, indeed!” replied the grub ungraciously. “Iam 
eating my breakfast now, and then I shall eat my dinner, 
and, after that, my supper.” 

ws ‘But that will help make you into a butterfly, you 
know. Soon you will spin a little, narrow, brown house 
for yourself, and shut yourself tight into it, and be noth- 
ing at all but.a sort of brown stick yourself till the right 
time comes, and then you’ll have wings.” 

The caterpillar crawled over to a fresh spot on the leaf, 
and took another good bite. 

“Tf I’m to have wings,—which I don’t believe, »_he 
grumbled, “I’d like them in a hurry. I don’t know how 
to spin, and I wouldn’t if T could.” 

“Oh yes, you would!” said the child, touching the 
creature gently with one small finger. “It’s worth all 
the trouble of learning. You can sip honey from the 
flowers then, instead of eating cabbages, and sail away up 
into the blue with your pretty wings. My butterfly did.” 

*‘T’ll eat all the faster, then, and make my wings now,” 
mutnbled the caterpillar, with its mouth full of cabbage; 
“T’ll eat all there is.” 

“But you can’t, you know,” said the little one, still 
bending over the leaf. “That would be horrid and 
greedy, not to leave any for the others! And besides, 
you :iust do as you are bid. Even I have to do that, 
and I shall never be a butterfly.” 

“ Never have wings?” asked the grub; but he did not 
seem interested. 

“ Perhaps—in heaven,” she said softly; “but I don’t 
know. I must wait till the time comes.” 

“But I won’t wait till the time comes, any way! I'll 
just eat and eat and eat, and sleep and sleep and sleep, 
till I feel my wings. I can plan better for myself than 
to spin a house and shut myself in. A pretty house, 
indeed |. So run away, if you will, and don’t hinder me, 
for I’m going around this leaf before I sleep.” 

“T wish I hadn’t told you!” said the child regretfully. 

“But you have, you see; and now I shall make things 
to suit myself. I nevergive up. If I can bea butterfly, 
why I’li just think about it, and then do it in my own 
way. I'll have my wings the color of your hair, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“T don’t mind in the east,” said the little one as she 
turned away, “but you may have to take what youcan get.” 

It was many days before the child went searching for 
her caterpillar in the cabbage garden. There was no 
sign of it anywhere. Butasshe brushed past the notched 
leaf, something brown and hard rolled off the stem where 
it had fallen, and she picked it up, and carried it carefully 
to aspotofsunshine. Butthere were nowings. Neither 
was there a little brown, spun house. The caterpillar 
was dead. 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” sighed the little one. 
“But you were real greedy and selfish, you know. I 
wonder—I wonder if that’s the reason why you never, 





And 80 it proved, for from that day there was a matked 
change in Jack,—not that he alwavs overcame, or even 





never can have wings!” 


New Haven, Conn. 
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‘LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.] 






































1. April 7.—The Triumphal Entry. Mark 11 : 1-11 
2. April 14.—The Rejected Son Mark 12 : 1-12 
3. April 21.—The Two Great C a te... Mark 12 : 28-34 
4. April 28.—Destruction of the Temple Foretold............... Mark 13; 1-13 
5. May 5.—The C d to Watch Mark 13 : 24-37 
6. May 12,—The Anointing at Bethany. Mark 14: 1-9 
7. May 19.—The Lord’s Supper. Mark 14 ; 12-26 
8 May 26.—Jesus Betrayed Mark 14: 43-54 
9. June 2.—Jesus Before the Council Mark 14 : 55-65 
10. June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate. Mark 15 : 1-20 
11, June 16.—Jesus Crucified Mark 15 : 21-39 
12. June 23.—Jesus Risen Mark 16 : 1-13 


13. June 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 4-13; or, Mission- 
ary Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20, 





LESSON III., SUNDAY, APRIL 21, 1889. 
TirLE: THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 12 : 28-34. Memory verses, 30, 31.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION, 

28 ¢ Andoneofthescribescame, | 28 And oneof thescribes came, 
and having heard them reasoning and heard them questioning 
together, and perceiving that he together, and knowing that he 
had answered them well, asked had answered them well, asked 
him, Which is the first command- him, What commandment is 
ment of all? 29 the first of all? Jesus an- 

29 And Jesus answered him, swered, The first is, Hear, O 
The first of all the command- Israel ; 1 The Lord our God, the 
ments is, Hear, O Is’ra-el; The | 30 Lord is one: and thou shalt 
Lord our God is one Lord: love the Lord thy God 2with 

30 And thou shalt love the Lord all thy heart, and * with all thy 
thy God with all thy heart, and soul, and 2 with all thy mind, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy and 2with all thy strength. 
mind, and with all thy strength: | 31 The second is this, Thou shalt 
this is the first commandment. love thy néighbour as thyself. 

81 Andthesecondislike, namely| There is none other command- 
this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- | 32 ment greaterthanthese. And 
bour as thyself. There is none the scribe said unto him, Of a 
other commandment greater than truth, ? Master, thou hast well 
these. said that he is one; and there 

82 And the scribe said unto him, | 33 is none other but he: and to 
Well, Master, thou hast said the love him with all the heart, 
truth: for there is one God; and and with all the understand- 
there is none other but he: ing, and with all the strength, 

83 And to love him with all the and to love his neighbour as 
heart, and with all the under- himself, is much more than 
standing, and with all the soul, all whole burnt offerings and 
and with all the strength, and to | 84 sacrifices, And when Jesus 
love his neighbour as himself, is saw that he answered dis- 
more than all whole burnt offer- creetly, he said unto him, Thou 
ings and sacrifices. art not far from the kingdom 

34 And when Jesus saw that he of God. And no man after 
answered discreetly, he said unto that durst ask him any ques- 
him, Thou art not far from the tion. e 


kingdom of God. And no man 
after that durst ask him any ques-| 10Or, The Lord is our God; the Lord 


tion. isone ®Gr.from, *Or, Teacher 











LESSON PLAN. 
ToPic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finishing His Work. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: I have glorified thee 
on the earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast 
given me to do.—John 17 : 4, 


Lesson Topic: The Sum of the Commandments. 


1. Information Sought, v. 28. 
LEsson OUTLINE: + 2. Information Gained, vs. 29-31. 
3. Information Approved, vs. 32-34. 


Gotpen Text: Love is the fulfilling of the law.—Rom. 
13 : 10. 


Datty Home REAprinas: 


M.—Mark 12 : 28-34. The sum of the commandments, 
T.—Matt. 22 : 34-40. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Exod. 20 : 1-17. The ten commandments, 
T.—Deut. 5 : 1-21. The commandments repeated. 
F.—Rom. 3: 1-20. None justified by the law. 
$.—Rom. 3 : 21-31. Saved without the law. 

$.—Rom. 10:1-15. Christ, the end of the law. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. INFORMATION SOUGHT. 
1. A Skilful Questioner : 
One of the scribes came, and ... asked him (28). 


One of them, a past = asked him a question a 22 : 35). 

bars re gan to question with h . tempting him 
ar 

They saw... the scribes questioning with them Nene pg 9:14), 

A certain lawyer stood up and tem him (Luke 1! : 25). 


i. A Skilful Answerer : 
He had answered them well (28). 


No one was able to answer him a word (Matt. 22 : 46). 

No man after that durst ask him any —- (Mark 12 : 34). 
They marvelled greatly at him (Mark 12; 17). 

Never man so spake (John 7 : 46), 


iil. A Momentous Question : 
What commandment is the first of all # (28.) 


Which is the great commandment in the law? pee 22 : 36.) 
What shall I do to inherii eternal life? (Luke 10 : 25.) 
Bretbren, what shall we do? (Acts 2 : 37.) 
What must I do to be saved? (Acts 16 : 30. ) 
1. “One of the scribes came.” (1) An intelligent pupil; (2) A 
peerless teacher ; (3) ba qamersen privilege ; (4) A priceless lesson. 
2. *‘ Knowing that he had answered them well, asked +" a Ae 
Knowledge possessed ; (2) Knowledge improved. —(1) A 
knowledge of Jesus; (2) Approved action of man. 
“What commandment is the first of all?’’ (1) The command- 


eae Il. INFORMATION GAINED. 
1, The One God: 
The Lord our God, the Lord is one (29). 
Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord (Deut. 6 : 4), 
There is none other but he (Mark 12 : 32). 
They should know thee the only true God goss 17: 8). 
To us there is one God, the Father (1 Sor. 8 : 6). 


i. The Supreme Love: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy eee (80). 


Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart (Deut. 6 : 5). 
What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but... to love him? 


(Deut. 10 ; 12.) 
Love the Lord . . . with all thy heart, ... soul, ,. . mind (Matt, 22: 37). 


Lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God (2 Tim, 3: 4). 

lll. Love to Man: 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (31). 

Thou shalt love ba neighbour as thyself ag £4 ve 18), 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour — s 10). 

™ bar en is fulfilled in one word,. re thy neighbour 
a. 

The royal law, ... Love thy neighbour (Jas. 2 : 8). 

1, ‘The Lord our God, the Lord is one.’’ (1) One God; (2) Our 
God.’”’—(1) God’s titles ; (2) God’s oneness ; (3) God’s worshipers, 

2. ‘*With all thy heart, ...soul,...mind,...strength.’’ (1) The 
supreme object of love; (2) The’ comprehensive sweep of love ; 
(3) The imperative need of love. 

8. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” (1) The duty of 


love to others; (2) The measure of love to others; (3) The mani-, 
festations of love to others. 


Ill, INFORMATION APPROVED. 

|. For its Source: 

Of a truth, Master, thou hast a said (32). 

The Lord giveth the word (Psa. 68 : 11). 

Thou art a teacher come from God (Gobn 3:2). 

If I ae not. we unto them, t — not a - (John 15 ; 22). 
God... hath. . spoken unto us in Son (Heb. » 2). 


i. fet its Substance : 
To love him ...%s much more than all... sacrifices (33). 


The law of the Lord is perfect (Psa. 19 : 7). 
The precepts of the Lord are right (Psa. 19 : 8). 
These are they which bear witness of me (Jo n 5 : 39). 
Thy word is truth (John 17 : 17), 
lll. For its Effects : 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of God (84). 
His delight is in the law of the Lord (Psa. 1 ; 2). 
Thy word is a lamp unto my feet (Psa. 119 : 105), 
The sacred writings... are able to make thee wise (2 Tim. 3: - 
ag scripture inspired of God is also profitable (2 Tim. 3 : 16) 
1. ‘‘Master, thou hast well said.’’ (1) The Master’s seying: (2) 
The scholar’s applause.—(1) The Teacher; (2) The pupil; (3) 
The lessons, 

2. ‘‘Much more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.” 
(1) Sacrificial requirements instituted ; (2) Sacrificial require- 
ments transcended. 

3. ‘Thott art not far from the kingdom of God.”” Nearness to 
God’s kingdom : (1) Its blessedness ; (2) Its evidences, 





LESSON BIBLE. READING. 


THE TWOFOLD LOVE, 
1. Love to God: 


Commanded (Deut. 11 : 3 Josh. 22 5). 
Commended (Matt. 22 : 7 38 ; Mark 12 : 29, 30 
With all the powers Deut. é: i 22; 37). 


Better than all sacrifices (Mark i2: 34). 
Shown by Christ (John 14 : 31). 
Characteristic of saints (sa, 5:11; Rom. 5: 5). 


2. Love to Man: 
Commanded (John 13 : 34; 1 John 4: 21), 
Christ-like (John 15: at Eph. 5 : 2). 
Essential (1 Cor. 13 : 1-3). 
Out of a pure heart (1 Pet. 1 : 22). 
Should rule in everything (1 Cor. 16 : 14). 
Ur, by God’s love (i John 4: 11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The parable of the wicked husbandmen was followed im- 
mediately by another, which is reported by Matthew only 
(Matt. 22: 1-14); namely, that of the marriage of the king’s 
son. This must be carefully distinguished from a similar 
one, delivered in Perea (Luke 14 : 16-24), 

All three accounts narrate the two attacks on our Lord 
which followed,—that of the Pharisees and Herodians respect- 
ing tribute to Cesar (Matt. 22: 15-22; Mark 12: 13-17; 
Luke 20 : 20-26), and that of the Sadducees, a flippant ques- 
tion respecting the resurrection (Matt. 22 : 23-83; Mark 12: 
18-27; Luke 20: 27-40). Successfully meeting both these, 
our Lord encounters the scribe (or lawyer), as narrated in 
the present lesson. 

Place: The temple, probably in the court of the Israelites. 
The time: Tuesday, 12th Nisan, April 4, year of Rome 783, 
—A. D. 30. 

Parallel passage: Matthew 22: 34-40. Luke 20: 39 seems 
to refer to the same incident. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 28.—And one of the scribes came, and heard them ques- 
tioning together, and knowing that he had answered them well, 
asked him, What commandment is the first of all? In the pas- 
sage intervening between the verses of the last lesson and 
those which form the present lesson, Mark gives the attempt 
of “certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians” to “catch 
him in talk” by the question respecting the lawfulness of 
giving tribute to Cesar, and the similar attempt on the part 
of certain Sadducees to involve him in difficulties with re- 
spect to the question of the resurrection. When they “left 
him, and went away” (v. 12), they went forth to make 
attempts like these, and thus to carry forward their plans, if 
by any means they might be successful. It was in connec- 
tion with the questioning by the Sadducees, that one of the 
scribes observed the skill and wisdom with which Jesus made 
his answer. The narrative of Mark would seem to imply 
that this scribe had no evil intent in asking the question 
which he presented to Jesus. The word of Jesus, at the end, 





ments severally; (2) The commandments relatively; (3) T 
commandments essentially. meee 





produces a different impression, inasmuch as he representa 
the Pharisees as conferring together when they found that 
Jesus had silenced the Sadducees by his answer to their ques- 
tion, and makes this scribe to have been one of their number, 
He says: “But the Pharisees, when they heard that he had 
put the Sadducees to silence, gathered themselves together. 
And one of them, a lawyer, asked him a question, tempting 
him,” etc. It may be, however, that- the word “ tempting,” 
in Matthew’s narrative, is used in the sense of testing or try- 
ing, without the idea of hostile intent, and that, whatever 
may have been the feeling of other Pharisees who were 
present, this lawyer or scribe was not animated by an evil 
purpose. Luke only makes a brief allusion to this matter; 
but as this allusion is in the words “And certain of the 
scribes answering said, Master, thou hast well said,” he 
seems to accord with Mark, It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Pharisees, as a body, were enemies of Jesus, 
and that the leading men among them were pressing their 
hostility to the utmost at this time. The question which 
was presented by the scribe was one much discussed in the 
Jewish schools. As Dr. Geikie says: “The rabbis taught 
that there were great and small commands in the laws,—the 
one hard and weighty, the other easy and of less moment. 
Their idea of greatness, however, was independent of the 
religious importance of a particular precept, and had regard 
only to their own external precepts founded upon it. Thus 
commands were called great, to the transgression of which 
excommunication was attached, such as observance of the 
Sabbath in their sense, of circumcision, of the minutest rites 
of sacrifice and offering, of ceremonial purity, and the like, 
The precepts respecting the structure of the booths at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and of the washing the hands, were, on 
the contrary, counted small, But in spite of this nominal 
difference, obedience to all was alike imperative; and, in prad- 
tice, both classes were treated as alike weighty.” The whole 
system of the rabbis was a burdensome one in the extreme 
degree. The light commands and the heavy ones were both 
necessary, and the opportunity for endless questioning, and 
for distress to the conscience everywhere, was presented im 
both alike, It is not strange that, amid such questionings,, 
and with such minuteness on every side, some minds should 
have perceived the great principle of the moral law, and 
should have had the thought of one great commandment aa 
inclusive of all duty and central to all life. Whatever may. 
have been the aim of this scribe’s question, there can be no, 
doubt that, when Jesus, in his answer, called his attention to 
the two commands of love, his mind assented to the words 
which were spoken as containing the truth. So far, to say 
the least, the scribe was honest and sincere in what he said; 
and so far he was for the moment, if indeed no longer, ep 
from the hostility of the Pharisees who surrounded him. T ; 
the question of the scribe, the word translated “ what” strictly 
means “of what sort,”—“of what nature or character is the 
commandment which is first of all?” And the word “all” i# 
in the original a neuter, and may mean “of all things,’ 
“What commandment is first of all things?” This neuter, 
however, may ‘be substituted, as it were, for the feminine 
referring to the word “commandments,” which is feminine 
in the original; and it is apparently so understood by the’ 
translators of the Revised as well as the Authorized Version, 
The word “first” is here used in the sense oi “the most 
important.” In Matthew the question is, “Which is the 
great commandment in the law?” If the question was asked 
with a hostile purpose, it may have been designed to involve 
Jesus in a difficulty with one or the other of the parties that 
contended about the matter. 

Verses 29-31.—Jesus answered, The first is, Hear, O Israel ; 
The Lord our God, the Lord is one: and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. The second is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none other commandment 
greater than these: The answer of Jesus is given in the words 
of two passages from the Old Testament,—Deuteronomy 6: 
4, 5, and Leviticus 19: 18. These passages, used in the sense 
in which he now used them, include in themselves the whole 
duty of man. The two great principles of love to God and 
love to our fellow-men—or, rather, the great principle of love 
in the two relations which we sustain—comprehend the whole 
sphere of the soul's true life. Love to God must be supreme, 
because he is the highest object of love, and, in every way, 
has the right to demand of his intelligent creatures the devo- 
tion of their entire being. Equal love to our fellow-men— 
love which places them on an equality with ourselves—is 
demanded of us, because we all stand on an equality before 
God, and in the true sense, and are children of the one great 
and divine Father. No other commandment can be greater 
than these, because these two are inclusive of all others. The 
man who fulfills these does all things which the law can ask 
for. Love is the fulfilling of the law. Jesus connected his 
answer with the words of the books of Moses, as we may 
believe, because he desired to set forth his own thought of 
the great duty of man in language suited to the form in which 
the scribe had put his question, and also because he knew 
that, in this way, he would speak more impressively to his 
mind, if he was ready to receive the truth, and would the 





is commendatory, rather than otherwise. Matthew’s account 


more completely silence his enemies, if the Pharisees, who. 
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were standing near, desired through this question to involve 
him in any difficulty or danger. ‘The words “ Hear, O Israel; 
the Lord our God is one Lord,” were an expression of the 
fundamental idea and belief of the Jewish system, and thus 
were the foundation for the requirement of the law that 
supreme love should be given to him as the one Lord. The 
exact rendering of the words is a matter of some doubt, both 
in this verse of Mark and in Deuteronomy. The great idea 
of the unity of God, however, is clearly presented in the 
words, whatever construction is given to the sentence. The 
Revised Version translates in Mark: “The Lord our God, 
the Lord is one.” This isin full accordance with the original 
Greek, but is not the only possible interpretation according 
with it. The Revised Version properly adds a marginal ren- 
dering in Mark, “ The Lord is our God; the Lord is one;” 
and for the Hebrew in Deuteronomy it gives in the text the 
translation, “'The Lord our God is one Lord,” and adds in 
the margin three other renderings; namely, those of the 
margin and text as given in Mark, and a third, “ The Lord 
is our God, the Lord alone.” The words “with all thy 
heari,” etc., may be regarded as an emphatic way of express- 
ing the idea of the absolute sway of this love over the whole 
being, without involving any special and designed distinction 
of meaning in the several phrases. It is possible, however, 
that the heart and mind refer to the seat of the understand- 
ing, the soul to the desires and will, and the strength to the 
energies of the life. The heart and mind are often nearly 
equivalent to each other in the scriptural usage. The second 
commandment here given has reference, in Leviticus, to the 
attitude and feeling of the Israelites towards those of their 
@wn nation. Jesus enlarges and broadens the meaning and 
application, in his unfolding of the Christian system and 
duty, and makes the command include relations to all men. 
This second command is “like” the first, according to the 
words as given in Matthew (and in the text of Mark also, as 
followed by the Authorized Version). Love isthesame. It 
goes out towards God and towards man, but it remains itself 
while it moves in different lines. 

Verses 32, 33.—And the scribe said unto him, Of a truth, 
Master, thou hast well said that he is one; and there is none 
other but he: and to love him with all the heart, and with ail the 
understanding, and with all the strength, and to love his neighbour 
as himself, is much more than all whole burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices : The answer of the scribe is expressed emphatically, the 
words “ of a truth” qualifying the whole sentence which fol- 
lows, and thus giving additional force to the adverb “ well.” 
The impression produced upon the mind of the scribe by the 

“reply of Jesus to the Sadducees is deepened by this answer 
to his own question. It is evident that he was one of those 
students of the law who saw in it more than the ceremonies 
and offerings considered in themselves. He had a sense of 
the inward méaning and life which lay at the foundation of 
all that was outward, and on which character was based, or 
in the sphere of which it had its being. The word “ under- 
standing,” which is used by the scribe, is not the same with 
that which is rendered by “ mind” in verse 30. It is, how- 
ever, nearly equivalent to it in its substantial meaning here,— 
possibly nearly equivalent to “soul” and “mind” of that verse. 
Itdenotes the moral understanding, in the sphere of which love 
moves. “Burnt offerings” are mentioned, doubtless, because 
they were so prominent among the sacrificial offerings of the 
Mosaic system. The sacrifices are particularly specified, 
because these were the offerings which belonged, as it were, 
to the closest relations between the soul of man and God. 

Verse 34.—And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, 
he said unto him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of God. And 
mo man after that durst ask him any question: The word ren- 
dered “ discreetly ” is in the original an adverb formed from 
the noun signifying “ mind” or “ intelligence” and the verb 
“to have,”—in such a way, that is, as to indicate the posses- 
sion of intelligence. The scribe had intelligently perceived 
the truth and expressed it. The Pharisees and rulers, in 
general, had so given themselves up to externalities that they 

had almost lost all proper apprehension of the central and 
vital element of the system which they professed to teach.— 
Thou art not far from the kingdom of God: The clear percep- 
tion of the spiritual truth was the next thing to the entrance, 
with the full movement and energy of the soul, into the pos- 
session of it, If we compare the state of mind in which this 
seribe was, or which his words, if sincere, would indicate, 
with that of the suspicions and hostile men around him, we 
may easily appreciate the meaning of the words “ not far from 
the kingdom.” The last sentence of this verse indicates that 
the enemies of Jesus felt themselves bafiled in their attempts to 
involve him in difficulties and dangers by means of questions, 
and could only carry out their plans by some other course. 

Yale University. 








THE TWO CHIEF COMMANDMENTS. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


_ Here was a man whose business it was to copy the parts of 
the Bible, and who was thus made by his profession very 
familiar with the adroit casuistries of its expositors, as well as 
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would be likely to offer, with a view of helping, perhaps, to 
tangle him in his talk. But the replies which our Lord 
returned to his question satisfied him perfectly. And, after 
the conversation had proceeded a little, Jesus seems to have 
perceived that he avoided nothing, but accepted each conclu- 
sion gracefully, and then, in an earnestly affectionate tone, 
bids him good speed, like a spiritual pilgrim on his way, 
with the words: “Thou art not far from the kingdom.” 

I, This was the man’s opening question: “ Which is the 
first commandment?” The “first” does not refer to order in- 
the numbering. What he means is, the most important, 
the chief, the leading commandment, A very easy reply 
was returned: “Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one 
Lord.” Concerning this the scribe was in position to know 
very much, 

He knew, for example, that the final letter of the first and 
the last words in it are written large in the Hebrew, of quite 
extraordinary size. He had copied them with his-own pen 
too many times to miss a peculiarity so striking; and he 
understood that all the rabbis laid an unusual emphasis upon 
this fact in their expositions. The word “ hear” means more 
than simply to listen; it means heed, assent, believe. This 
was a creed, a conviction, a profession of faith. Then this 
last word, “ Lord,” appeared from its repetition and from its 
place in the sentence to be of more than usual strength, so 
that the declaration given by so great a prophet as Moses in 
Deuteronomy became the one chosen verse of the Pentateuch 
for teaching the children, and for popular acceptance. 

This scribe must have known also that Jesus honored the 
law, put his whole doctrine upon the unity of Jehovah, and 
so stood confronting all forms of idolatry on the common 
ground of the Jewish nation. In a reply like this, therefore, 
our Lord planted himself openly upon truth as every reader 
of the Bible believed it. He pronounced Jehovah to be 
the one, absolutely the only, living and true God. For he 
repeated in unaltered language what was called the Shema, 
the very words which the Jews over the world and in all 
ages have been accustomed to recite every day twice, and 
which, written on parchment, they invariably place in their 
phylacteries, and wear on their foreheads during prayer. 
One ancient rabbi says: “ Whoever is permanently settled in 
the land of Israel, and speaks in the holy Hebrew tongue, 
eats his fruits in purity, and reads the Shema morning and 
evening, is hereby informed of the good tidings that he is a 
son of the world to come.” Another left behind him the 
lamentation: ‘“ Jerusalem was destroyed for no other cause 
than having neglected the reading of the Shema morning 
and evening.” : 

Thus the scribe knew that Jesus was entirely orthodox; he 
had in these words announced his adherence to the Jewish 
faith. But our Lord instantly proceeded to put a new inter- 
pretation upon the Shema itself. 

II. Two things, so we observe from the story, Jesus added 
in one utterance, a grand formula of evangelical truth, which 
since then has gone over the world and come down through 
the ages, a creed in itself. 

1. Into the mere mental and formal conception of. the 
Pharisees a living spirit was interjected. Jesus stated that 
not only must we believe that there is a God, but we must 
love him. And the love must be as single as his unity. As 
in him there was only one Godhead, so in a human heart 
there must be only one peerless and mighty affection sway- 
ing the entire being,—soul, mind, heart, strength,—the 
whole of it. 

2. Then he added another sentence, to which has been 
given under this new dispensation-of ours the name of the 
Eleventh Commandment, as if it had been—and indeed in 
one sense it was—a fresh annex to the Decalogue: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”! This also is on record 
among the precepts of Moses; our Lord quotes it directly 
out of the Book of Leviticus. But he puts a new significance 
into it, as just before he.did into the other, He makes the 
keeping of all God’s written enactments to consist in some- 
thing besides the formal observances; he demands that all 
morals and all pieties shall alike come from a devout and 
affectionate temper. The virtue and value of all religion of 
any worth in his sight should be found in the one element of 
love. It is no wonder that he once said to his disciples, 
when announcing such a radical principle as this, that he 
was giving them “a new commandment.”! The words were 
not new, but the spirit was hitherto unknown. That beloved 
disciple who knew him better than any of the others explains 
the small confusion of terms: the commandment was new 
because the old dispensation, with its darkness, had passed 
away, and the new, with its true light, had come; but it was 
old because it was nothing more nor less, as a formula, than 
“the word” which they had heard “from the beginning.” 





1 Nork.—Dr. Robinson evidently inclines to the opinion that the 
command * Thou shalt love thy neighbour” was practically the 
same command as that which Jesus referred to when he said, ‘A 
new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another.” 
And there are those who would agree with Dr. Robinson so far. But 
the Bible text would seem to mark a clear distinetion between the 
old command to Jews to love their neighbors, and the “ new com- 
mandment’’ to Christians to love one another as Christians; recog- 





with the text itself in its Hebrew form. He joins the com- 
just then employed in asking of Jesus the comments he 


nizing a new claim on the Christian affections, in behalf of those 


Thus the scribe knew that Jesus was more than popular. 
He was a divine Teacher come from God. At once he burst 
out in unaffected commendation: “Good!” Then he ex- 
plained himself; and at the close of the conversation Jesus 
told him he had answered discreetly, as one in full possession 
of his senses, and having all his wits about him. 

III. The doctrine of the passage for our own use may now 
be succinctly stated almost in the words of this scribe whom 
our Lord frankly approved: Love is the element which gives 
obedience all its virtue; and love to our neighbor is the out- 
come of all genuine love to God. 

1. Our earliest lesson, therefore, is concerning the useless- 
ness of mere sentimentalism in service. It is related of 
Henry of Bavaria, that, becoming wearied and in a measure 
disgusted with the labors of a royal station, he resolved to 
abdicate his power, and retire into.a recluse life in a convent, 
He presented himself at the Abbey of Verdun, over which 
at the time presided the famous Prior Richard. This faith- 
ful monk sought to lay before him the rules of the order, 
and gave him full warning concerning their strictness. To 
his surprise, the. king avowed himself pleased ; he listened 
eagerly, fairly kindled into enthusiasm at the thought of 
such sublimity of consecration. Then this energetic Prior 
peremptorily insisted that obedience, implicit and uninquisi- 
tive, was the first condition of sainthood. And the monarch, 
with no hesitation, acquiesced, and promised to follow his 
will in every detail. ‘“ Then go back to your proper throne,” 
said he ;-“ do your duty in the station God has assigned you.” 
The sovereign returned, and took up his scepter again. And 
ever afterwards until he died, his people said of him, “ King 
Henry has learned to govern by learning to obey.” 

It is the great commonplace duties of life that are neglected 
in our day. Some prodigious scheme of self-sacrifice seems 
to be in impatient demand. Mothers are out on the street 
looking for charities for occupation, and leaving their own 
children to strangers, Fathers wish to found hospitals rather 
than teach a class of ignorant boys. Yet in most cases the 
very best chances of doing good are to be found near at hand, 
recklessly surrendered because of lack of a spirit of love. 
The scribe in this story told Jesus that to love God in the 
right way, and to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, was “ more 
than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.” And our Lord 
said he spoke “ discreetly.” 





“ The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask,— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” - 


2. Again, we see that there is no need of melodrama in 
affection in order to render it acceptable. Once I read some- 
where concerning an excellent queen, who, departing this 
life, left behind her three sons, all having reached years of 
maturity. These enthusiastic young princes at the funeral 
fell into a sort of affectionate contest as to whose feeling for 
his parent had been the strongest, and who would be willing 
to pay highest honor to her memory now. To give scope to 
such a generous strife they agreed to meet at the place of her 
burial, and there, in the presence of spectators, offer the most 
acceptable gift they knew how to devise or were able to pro 
cure. The eldest came, exhibiting a sumptuous monument 
consisting of the costliest materials and ornamented with the 
most exquisite workmanship. The second ransacked all the 
beauties of the botanical gardens, and proposed a garland of 
flowers the like of which (as the herald proclaimed) never 
had been known on earth before. The by-standers exclaimed 
with wonder when they looked upon the admirable colors 
and caught the delightful odors on the air. Then the last 
of all the sons, who was the youngest, appeared without any 
pompous preparations, having only a. little crystal basin in 
one hand and a silver bodkin in the other. As soon as he 
approached the tomb, he threw open his breast so that a vein 
might be found which was lying just over his heart. He 
pierced the skin suddenly with the bodkin, caught the blood 
in the transparent basin, then} with an air of deepest rever- 
ence, placed it on the monument as the symbol of unalterable 
affection and zeal. . A great shout of generous applause went 
up from the spectators; for this absurd world seems to like 
the sight of what is silly and sensational. 

There is nothing of this in God’s Word. The Saviour 
never asks any one todo acruel thing for him. Once I knew 
a young man who took his covenant on commugion morning 
alone in his room, opened one of his arms with his penknife, 
and wrote out the promises with his own blood! It was all 
unutterably wrong, foolish, and coarse, and no good came out 
,of it for all the show; his after-career was no honor to the 
church. 

3. We learn likewise from this story that the best mani- 
festation of love is found in helping the soul that stands next 
to you. This is the most profitable definition that can be 
given of the word “neighbor.” He is our neighbor, who- 
ever he may be, who is closest to us, and needs most our 
hand outstretched to aid him. The time wasted in looking 
for some field of work is the foolishest of all losses any sensi- 
ble man is ever weak enough to repeat. It does not matter 
where one strikes into such a worrying world as this. Jésus 
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told an inquirer once that a good Samaritan found his neigh- 
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‘vor in a traveler beset by thieves on the way to Jericho, 
Anybody who is wise will look up and see his neighbors. 

There was a caving in of an embankment in London close 
1, Victoria Park. Workmen were buried under the sand 
:nd were smothering. Upon the sidewalk stood one specta- 
ior carelessly contemplating the disaster as if he had no 
interest in it. Some one hurried up to him, pale as a sheet. 
Calling him by name, he whispered, “ Your brother lies down 
under there!” Then the man sprang to hisduty. Any one 
will find his duty if he keeps saying, “My brother is down 
under there—my brother |” 

4. Finally, we learn from this story that the test for all 
piety is found in the motive that underlies it. A single sen- 
timent fixes in each case the character and value of one’s 
devotions as well as of his history. It is not activity, nor 
hotness of zeal, nor gift of address or utterance, that worships 
God or wins souls; it is love that is most sought and most 
welcomed,—human love; love like gold in the nugget for a 
little while, as long as things are so unshaped and bewilder- 
ing among men; but love ready to be minted by and by into 
celestial coin, simply by stamping it with the image and 
superscription of Christ the King, so that it will be sure to 
pass current in the kingdom of heaven. 

Isaak Walton writes with emotion how he saw George 
Herbert strip himself of his canonical coat in the street to 
help a teamster lift up his fallen horse. A friend asked him 
how his garments came to be muddy in so filthy a plight ; 
and the good poet answered, as he told the story, “I would 
not willingly pass one day of my life without comforting a 
sad soul, aiding a helpless fellow-man, or showing some 
one mercy.” 

New York City. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


Love is greater than faith which gives birth to it, and 
greater than hope which sustains it. Faith lays hold upon 
the work of salvation that God has already accomplished for 
us; hope lays hold upon the work which he promises to 
accomplish still, Love is God himself, who imparts his life 
to our hearts, for “God is love” (1 John 4:8). This is the 
reason why St. Paul declares love to be greater than faith 
and hope (1 Cor. 13: 13). 

With still more reason, love is greater than all religious 
ceremonies and acts of worship, which are only means of sus- 
taining faith and hope, and, by their means, love. External 
worship has no value except in so far as it manifests or pro- 
duces love. 

Love is manifested in mankind under three principal 
forms,—love of self, love of neighbors, love ofGod. Do not 
these three contradict one another? Is it not true that when 
one grows another diminishes? Or would it be possible to 
make them agree in such a way that the progress of one 
would at the same time be the progress of the two others ? 

Yes, this agreement is the program which the law sets 
forth for us; its realization is the sublime work which Jesus 
Christ accomplishes in us, 

The love of self is the one of the three forms of love which 
seems the most opposed to their harmony. But we shall see 
that, while God has his place in the heart, the three loves 
agree without difficulty. 

God does not leave himself without witnesses to testify to 
any man; he speaks to our intellects of his power and his 
wisdom in the works of nature. By these same works, so 
admirably prepared for our needs and our enjoyment, he 
makes his kindness felt. He manifests to our consciousness 
his holiness and justice by his warnings and reproaches; he 
reveals himself also in his infinite perfection; and our hearts, 
which are made to love what is grand and noble, are attracted 
to him as the white summits of the Alps attract our eyes, 
which were made for light and purity. 

Thus we are induced to love him with our whole heart by 
consecrating to him with all our understanding our humble 
recognition, by studying the wonders of his wisdom, and 
glorifying them by the means of science; and, finally, with 
our whole strength giving all the energy of our will to the 
service of his holy law. 

And if this divine attraction should be recognized by man 
outside of the gospel, how much more should it lay hold of 
the soul, and conduct it to God, when this infinitely good God 
manifests himself as the one who pardons our sins, who car- 
ries our griefs, and who does not shrink from the greatest of 
sacrifices in order to save us from evil? 

Love for God is, therefore, for our hearts, in their normal 
state, the fundamental form of love. 

On this basis, the accord between the love of ourselves and 
the love of our neighbors will be no longer difficult to estab- 
lish; for when these two loves shall be no longer without the 
love for God, they will naturally enter into each other. If 
I know myself well, can I still love myself? Instead of find- 
ing within me anything loyable, I see myself to be selfish, 
full of conceit, a liar, impure, sensual, lazy, evil-disposed, 
jealous, hard, cruel. In this situation there is only one way 
of loving myself. It is by remembering that, such as I am, 





with the look of compassion with which he looks upon me, 
to love myself: because he loves me, to love myself as his 
creature, degenerated, it is true, but nevertheless created to 
resemble him, and redeemed to realize again that glori- 
ous destination. 

And if I love myself in this way, what further contradic- 
tion can there be between the love of self and the love of 
neighbors? Is not the neighbor loved by God as well as I, 
saved by God as well as I, called to the same happiness and 
the same glory as myself? I will love him, then, with the 
same ‘love with which I love myself,—a love that is none 
other than the love with which God loves us both, 

Thus must be realized by the gospel the sublime ideal set 
forth by the law. To love God with all our heart, and our 
neighbor as ourselves, and ourselves as our neighbor,—is not 
such a love the life? As Jesus has said: “This do, and thou 
shalt live.” Above will be perfect love; the imperfect love 
here. below is the apprenticeship of heaven. 


Neuchdiel, Switzerland. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


What commandment is the first of all? (v.28). How prone 
we are to hunt out degrees in duty; to try to find out that 
one duty is greater than another, so as to prove that all other 
duties are less than that one, The question, What is the first 
commandment for me to obey now? is a very proper one for 
each of us at any time. The question, What commandment 
of God is so important as to put any other commandment of 
God in the shade? is not a proper question for any of us. 
Each duty is tirst—in itstime. There is no use asking whether 
prayer or Bible study is always the more important; whether 
the family or the Sunday-school is, in the case of all children, 
the main reliance; whether thanking God for what he has 
given, or asking him for what we need, is our chief obligation. 
One right thing at a time, and all right things in their turn, 
will alone meet the conditions of our need and of our duty. 
Our first duty in the early morning may be to get out of bed; 
our first duty in the late evening may be to go to bed; and 
the first commandment of God never interferes with our doing 
of our present duty, nor will God’s last commandment. 

The first is, Hear (v.29). That’s it. Attention is our first 
duty, whenever we want to know what is our next duty. 
There is no such cause of confusion and worry about what we 
ought to do, and how to do it, as our unwillingness to hear 
what God would tell us on that very point. God is speaking 
to his children all the time; speaking by his word, speaking 
by his providences, speaking by his Spirit. If you want to 
know what he has to say to you—listen. Put yourself before 
his word in an attitude of attention; open your eyes to the 
teachings of his providence; unlock your heart,’ that the 
Spirit’s voice may enter there. Hear, and it shall be told 
you just what you should do, and just how you can do it, 
The first commandment is Hear; but that is not the last com- 
mandment, by any means. 

First, ... Thow shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. 
... Second, ... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (vs. 
29-31). Jesus does not hesitate to put love for God as pre- 
cedent to love for man, and then to lay the two duties on to 
every person. It is folly to talk about keeping the command- 
ments of God without attention to both of these requirements. 
If a man really loves his Father in heaven, lre will love his 
Father’s children; if a man loves a brother man, he cannot 
plead that as an excusé¢ for not loving their common Father. 
What would be thought of a soldier who, on the one hand, 
professed to be devoted to his country, yet who failed in every 
duty toward the soldiers and the civilian citizens of that 
country? or who, on the other hand, admitted that he failed 
wo stand by. the flag in its peril, or to obey his commander's 
calls to duty, but insisted that he took care of his uniform, 
and was kind and helpful to histent-mates? It is not enough 
to love our neighbors as ourselves. We must love God su- 
premely. If we love God supremely, we shall love all his 
creatures for his sake; but we may try to give his creatures 
their place, without an effort to show our devotion to him, 
The keeping of the first commandment involves a keeping 
of the second; but-the first commandment may be forgotten 
by those who would fain begin and end at the second. 

To love him with ail the heart, ... and to love his neiyhbour as 
himself, is much more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices 
(v. 33). Tokens of affection have their only value in the 
love which they represent. If the love of the giver be lack- 
ing, the largest gifts are worthless. If the giver’s love be 
recognized, the smallest gift has added worth. Who would 
care for a Christmas, or a birthday, or a wedding gift, which 
was known to have been sent with no prompting of affec- 
tionate interest in its recipient? Who would not prize, at 
such a time, a single flower that was known to represent a 
heart overflowing with grateful love? It is not that gifts are 
out of place between the loving one and the one loved; for it 
is an instinctive prompting of love to give to and to do for a 
loved one. But it is that the love that prompts a gift is more 
than the gift itself, and that a gift without love is hardly 





God nevertheless loves me: it is by looking upon myself 


more than a mockery. Jesus cared for none of the world’s 





costly gifts, but when grateful tears fell on his worn feet from 
one who loved much, or when precious oil was poured over 
them by one whose heart was in the offering, he welcomed 
and approved the token of affection. So it is always; he is 
glad to have the loving service or the love-prompted gifts of 
any of us; but he cares naught for the service and the gifts 
that are unprompted by love. 

Thou art not far from the kingdom of God (v. 34). When a 
man knows his trouble, and the help for it, he is just on the 
verge of relief. If he understands his disease, and knows whe 
can cure him, the way to possible health isa short one. When 
a man realizes how simple the commands of God are, and how 
fully a loving spirit can include them all, he is not far from 
the one entyance into the kingdom of God. But to be very 
near the kingdom, is not to be in the kingdom. ‘A man wha 
is overboard in mid-ocean, and who is within an arm’s reach 
of the rope which is thrown to him from the one vessel which 
can proffer him safety, is not far from the means of rescue; 
but if he refuses to grasp that rope, he will go down as surely 
as if no vessel were within a hundred miles of him. There 
are those in our congregations, in our Sunday-schools, perhaps 
under the home roof with us, who are not far from the king: 
dom of God, yet who are still outside of that kingdom. Let 
us not be content to leave them there, nor let us leave them 
content to remain there. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
ONE LORD; ONE LAW. 


Our emancipation from gods many, even millions, was one 
of the greatest ever given to men, Worthy of all honor are 
the Jews who, forgetting many things, reraembered the 
Shema (Deut. 6: 4-9). This was the first thing taught the 
growing child; was the first thing learned by Christ, and , 
was repeated by him morning and evening during his life, 
What a sweet taste there is to the words, and what ineffable 
richness to the sentiment, in consequence of such use and 
results in his character ! 

This Sheme, with its accompanying prayers of exquisite 
beauty, and with such threats and promises of God as Deu- 
teronomy 11 : 13-21 and Numbers 15 : 37-41, were as familiar 
to every Jew as his breath, were repeated morning and even- 
ing in family and private worship, and were the basis of their 
great confidence in God and their great strength of character, ; 
We cease to wonder that Christ had a word of divine wisdom 
for every emergency. Are Americans as familiar with golden 
texts to-day? 


Christ could confound scribes and Pharisees, as well as f 


Satan, by quoting “the Word.” 


Love is the one law. Love will invent a thousand services ni 


that law could not dictate. 
as well as Saturn. 
supreme, rapturous love. David had the right spirit when 
he said, “I delight to do thy will, O my God.” “My soul 
breaketh for the longing that it hath unto thy judgments at 
all times.” Our hymns are full of it: 
“Oh, ’tis delight without alloy, 
Jesus, to hear thy name; 
My spirit leaps with inward joy, 

I feel the sacred flame.” 
Every Christian should have times, at least, of jubilant ecs- 
tatic life. 

It is possible to adopt and repeat the words of a creed, and 
not have its essence in the heart. The man who knew and 
approved the Shema, durst not ask Christ any more questions, 
lest he should be led farther than he was willing to follow. 
Many refuse to read his word now, lest they should be com- 
pelled to follow or decline, The ostrich head-in-the-sand 
policy is not fit for men, 

Denver, Colo, 


Gravitation controls the mote ’ 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Many sober and some foolish questions were asked of the 
Lord. Among the serious questions was that asked by the 
scribe in our lesson, “ Which is the first commandment of 
all?” ‘To this the Master gave the immortal answer that is 
found in the verses for the day. In the place of the ten 
commandments given from Mount Sinai, he placed two; and 
they set forth to us the fact, that in love is the fulfilment of 
all that God requires of us, Instead of saying “Don’t do 
this, and don’t do that,” he merely tells us to love God with 
all our hearts, and our neighbors as ourselves, and all else 
will take care of itself. 

The work of the teacher to-day will be to develop this one 
thought according to the grade of the class that he has to 
teach, Call their attention to the fact that to this day men 
are still asking this question. But, in making the answer, 
they are liable to make the mistake of looking at the out- 
ward, and not at theinward. “May Idothis?” “May I not 
do that?” All such questions look at the outward, and fail 
to seek in the deeper life a rule of conduct. There is a bete 
ter way than this. See, if a boy really loves his mother, 
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God’s service should spring from a — 
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will not that love lead him far better than if he merely 
tries to go as far as he dares in carrying out his own pleas- 
_ures? Love will prompt him to do many things that a mere 
spirit of legality will never prompt him todo. And, what 
_is more, he will do them in a very different way. So with 
our heavenly Father, the love of God will lead us of our- 
selves to do those things that are well pleasing in his sight, 


» and that in a large-hearted way that no other motive can 


bring about. We saw this in our lesson in June, 1887, in 
which it was made clear that love to God will lead us to 
guard God’s person, name, and day, and man’s person, name, 
and property. This includes all that was commanded in the 
Decalogue, and more too. The fact is that there is no duty 
that will not soon take its proper place if only we are filled 
with love to God and love to our fellow-men. Like the law 
of gravitation, that holds all the planets in their proper orbits, 
80 this law proves itself to be one of universal application 
‘by the results that it brings about in the life of him who 
adopts it. In this the religion of Jesus Christ differs from 
every other religion that the world has ever seen. Let the 
teacher call attention to the fact that some false religions try 
to elevate men by fear. Fear may force a man to do many 
things,—such as to go on pilgrimages, to give of his substance 
to feed the poor, to abuse his body and torment himself from 
year to year. But fear can never lead a man to love that 
which is right. Ths boy who obeys his father only because 
he is afraid of punishment, will never in that way learn to 
Jove the commands of his father. And yet the great major- 
ity of the human race is influenced to do what it does in the 
‘way of religious duty through fear of punishment. 
- Some religions try to influence men by promise of reward. 
This is pre-emineniiy true of the religion of Mohammed, 
which to-day rules the lives of one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of the human race. No other false religion makes such 
‘use of heaven asa place of reward for the true believer as 
does this one. Pleasures, luxuries, immoralities even, are 
“set forth with alluring power. But he who tries to serve 
God for reward merely, has none the less the spirit of the 
slave than he who strives to serve him through mere fear. 
“The hymn truly says, 
; “ My God, I love thee; not because 
I hope for heaven thereby ; 

Nor yet because, if I love not, 
k I must forever die.” 
‘The child who cherishes an unfilial spirit is not going to 
‘be won to a right state of mind by that obedience which is 
“prompted by mere desire for reward of some kind. All this 
fis superficial, and does not reach down to the root of our 
actions. 

Jesus Christ seeks to elevate men by love. He uses fear 
,and desire for reward each in its own proper place, but he 
wmever exalts them above love. Fear may, and often does, 
‘arouse the sinner to anxiety, and the assurance of reward 
amay gladden the heart of the striving saint, and for these 
‘purposes they are often used in the Bible, But they are 
never for a moment placed above love. The great command- 
ment on which hang all the law and the prophets, ever 
‘remains the same. “ We love him, because he first loved us.” 
Not because we feared him, or because we hoped for a reward. 
This is the great peculiarity of the Bible as the book that is 
the only true revelation of the way to be saved. 

Now having gone as far as this, the teacher will have to 
take one step more, cud lead the scholar to see that this love 
of God must first be shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit. This is the most wonderful part of our religion. It 
not only tells us what we must do to be saved, That would 
by no means be sufficient; for we should be powerless even 

then to do what it bids us do. But it goes farther than that, 
and gives us the requisite strength. God not only commands 
us to love him, but by his Holy Spirit imparts to us the 
ability to do so. And will he implant this love in the heart 
of any one who desires it? Most assuredly, for it was for 
this very purpose imat the ‘Master came to this world and 
gave his life for us. The way of salvation was. opened by 
him, and then the invitation was given for all to enter it, 
and then finally tc each one who wishes it the requisite 
power is also imparted. This is the grace of God that is 
thus shown forth to men. Well may we sing 
* Grace, ’tis a charming sound, 
Harmonious to the ear, 
Heaven with the echo shall resound, 
And ali the earth shall hear. 
® Grace first contrived the way 
To save rebellious man, 
And all the steps that grace display 
Whic& drew the wondrous plan.” 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

Where did Jesus give the parable of the husbandmen and 
the rejected son? When? That same day, Tuesday, he 
gave other parabies in the hearing of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, who asked him questions, and tried to make him say 


the courts of the Romans, who ruled the country. But Jesus 
answered so wisely that his words could not offend either the 
Romans or the people among the Jews. No one could ever 
equal the Master in asking questions. They tried to make 
him say something against paying the taxes they hated to 
pay to Cesar, the emperor of Rome. He said, “ Bring me a 
penny.” They had asked him, “ Is it lawful to give tribute 
to Cesar, or not?” He looked at the penny; a head was 
stamped on it,and aname. “ Whose is this image” and this 
name? he said. They had to answer, It is “ Cesar’s.” Then 
he said, “ Render to Cesar the things that are Casar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s,” 

One of the Seribes—A man who was a lawyer, who had 
been there listening to the parables and the questions and 
answers, He was a scribe, a learned man, one who knew all 
the Jewish law, all the books of Moses, and the writings of 
all the prophets, He was called a scribe,—one who writes ; 
for it was the work of the scribes to copy carefully, to teach 
and explain the scripture. How much of our Bible did they 
have then? This scribe had a question to ask. Matthew 
says that he came tempting him, trying him, to see what 
ready answer he would give. Perhaps the scribe really 
wanted to know how he should more truly believe and obey 
the laws he had so often read and copied. He asked Jesus, 
“Which is the first commandment of all?” Did he only 
mean the one first written on the tables of stone? Oh, no! 
he meant the most important one, That was a question often 
disputed, which was the greatest one of all the laws and rules 
of Moses about the Sabbath, sacrifices and offerings, washings 
and the temple service, their fields and harvests, and their 
duties to others. The question of the scribe seemed likely to 
bring Jesus into trouble with somebody ; for the scribes and 
teachers of the law had so disagreed that it seemed as if Jesus 
could not answer without offending. “Hear, O Israel.” 
Jesus was ready; he used the words of Moses, which the 
Jews recited in worship every day: “The Lord our God, the 
Lord is one.” Then he gave the plain command in the words 
which every Jew knew and repeated. 

“ Thou Shalt Love the Lord thy God.”—However they might 
dispute of other things, they could not deny the command, 
“Thou shalt.” How should they love God? Was Jesus’ 
answer only for the questioning scribe? Ought love to God 
to be the same now as then? Should love be given only 
because of the command, “Thou shalt”? Which is the most 
truly obedient child in a home,—one who obeys from fear of 
punishment, or the child who so loves his father that he 
delights to please him? That is real heart-love; and to love 
God “ with all thy soul,” all the strength of the whole life, 
is, that love to him as a heavenly Father shall be first and 
strongest, before any other purpose or wish. “ With all thy 
mind,” so that every thought shall put God first. In all 
things to ask the question: Will this please him? What 
would he have me todo? Jesus taught that in order to love 
God truly, all the heart and soul, all the thoughts, the 
strength of body and mind, eyes and ears, feet, hands, and 
lips, should all serve him, all be used as expressing love for 
him day by day. Who made the body? Who gave your 
hands and feet power to move and serve as you will them to 
do? Who made your eyes to see and ears to hear? Who 
has kept the wonderful piece of machinery, your body, in 
order through days and years until now? Does it all belong 
to you, or to the One who made it? Can you give any return 
for his wise care, except love? Does he want the service of 
the lips, if you do not make a loving offering of the whole 
heart? Would it be selfish to love God only for what he has 
done for you? What did Jesus say was the reason why God 
gave his only-begotten Son? He “so loved the world.” All 
that God is and doés Jesus put in one word: 

Love.—God is love; in all his wisdom, his power, his truth, 
and his goodness, he is love,—so deep and so strong, so ever- 
lasting, that our little hearts and lives can only begin here 
to feel and understand it. In heaven is perfect love, and 
those who are to spend eternity there must learn here the 
lesson which Jesus taught in the temple court when he 
answered the questioning scribe. Does this thought of love 
help us to keep the first four commandments, our duty to 
God? Would one who loved God with the whole heart ever 
be willing to put any other worship in his place? Could 
any pleasure or treasure, money or property, be dearer and 
more constantly thought of than God? Could any image or 
idol be of any worth? Could you speak lightly or slight- 
ingly of him, if you loved him beyond everything? Could 
you forget or dishonor his day? Then to love him as Jesus 
taught would be to fulfil or keep all the laws which tell of 
cur duty to God. What is our golden text? 

Love to Others.—The second great commandment belongs 
to the same word “ love,”—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” What was the golden rule which Jesus gave? 
Did Jesus’ life and work each day show his love to all? 
Why was his heart so full of compassion for every suffering 
one? What made his touch so kind, his face so gentle and 
winning that little children came to his arms? His whole 
life was love. Could those who love him, and try to follow 
his example, be careless of the comfort and happiness of 
others, or unwilling to help make them happy? Now see if 





yaomething for which he could be arrested and taken before 


you sincerely love your \ather and mother, will you honoi 
them? Would you be willing to give pain, to wound others, 
or endanger life, if you loved your neighbor as yourself? 
Would you say or repeat a word that could harm them, take 
away anything which was their own, or even desire it, if you 
loved others as you do yourself ? 

The Scribe.—He felt the wisdom of Jesus’ answer. “ Well, 
Master, thou hast said the truth,”—he owned that Jesus had 
shown that love must be the spring of all true obedience to 
God and service to man. He expressed in a few words the 
teachings of some of the old priests and prophets, who had 
taught that smoking altars and sacrifices, and costly incense, 
without heart-worship and love, are all empty and vain. 
What did the seribe say ? 

Not Far from the Kingdom.—Jesus saw the heart of the 
scribe. He saw that he was almost ready to give the whole 
heart of love to God, and the whole life to serve others. We 
never hear of that scribe again. We do not know his name. 
Could he ever forget the Master who approved his words? 
Could he help loving him? Surely he grieved when that 
voice was silenced, and the Master was crucified. Do you 
not hope that he became one of the early Christians who 
worshiped together in the days of the apostles? 

The scribe was not the only one convinced by the wis- 
dom of Jesus’ words; for after that no man dared ask him 
any questions, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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WHAT IS THE LAW? 











I, II, 
LOVE LOVE 
THE THY 
LORD NEIGHBOR 
THY AS 
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THIS DO, AND THOU SHALT LIVE. 








THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 


HOW WHY 
SHALL WE SHOULD WE 


LOVE 


THE LORD? | OUR NEIGHBOR? 


“Tf a man love me, he “Inasmuch as ye did it, 
will keep my word.” ... ye did it unto me.” 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
‘* How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 
* Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“Had I the tongues of Greeks and Jews.” 
* Be thou exalted, O my God.” 

““Happy the heart where graces reign.” 

“ Blest is the man whose softening heart.” 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D.,.LL.D., F.RB.S., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


Mopvern Scrises.—The scribe of the ancient Jews has his 
counterpart in the Mohammedan mollah of the present day. 
Very much of the Moslem system is a distortion or corruption 
of Judaism. As the scribe was the custodian, the copyist, and 
the expounder of the law of Moses, so is the mollah the 
guardian, transcriber, and teacher of the Koran. And I 
think that in his ways and fashions, in the punctiliousness of 
his dress, as well as in his employments, we may see in him 
a survival of the ancient Jewish scribe. The phylactery is 
represented among the Mohammedans by the text of the 
Koran, beautifully written on a small scrap of parchment or 
paper, and then folded in a tiny leather bag, which is worn 
next the skin, hung round the neck, as an amulet or charm. 
We may see the mollah sitting in his little office, at the 
corner of the bazaar, with iis front open to the street. He is 
recognized at once, on his little carpet, by his magnificent 
and spotless turban. The holy book lies open at his side, 
while with his reed pen he transcribes on the morsel of 
parchment, laid on the palm of his left hand, the favorite 
text which has been chosen by the customer who sits or 
stands close by, holding by the hand the little boy for whom 
the amulet is being prepared with the neatest calligraphy. . Ol 








love can make or help us to keep all the commandments. If 
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which may be a commmand,'a blessing, or a prayer. So sat 
the seribe at the corner of the street. The phylactery is still 
used by the Jews, and the little box which contains it is 
bound during prayers on the forehead and the wrist, in 
obedience to the literal interpretation of Deuteronomy 6 : 8. 
So, too, the next verse is literally obeyed by the modern 
Jews: “Thoushalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and 
on thy gates.” One can always recognize a Jewish house by 
the little glass phial which is let into the right-hand door- 
post, and carefully plastered over, but just revealing a very 
small part of the phial with the parchment strip rolled up 
within it. 

Tue GREATEST COMMANDMENT.—There was much debate 
among the scribes as to the pfoper texts for selection; and it 
is perhaps not a fanciful conjecture that the scribe who 
appealed to our Lord had been much exertised as to the 
proper texts to select for these tephillin, as the amulets were 
éalled. It is a curious fact that the commandments of the 
Decalogue were never used as tephillin,—perhaps because the 
parchment would not, from its size, permit of the whole 
being inscribed, and that it might be held to be invidious to 
select any one of the ten in preference to others. This scribe, 
perhaps, was desirous of employing for the phylacteries 
which he wrote some passage which should contain the 
chiefest of God’s commands, and, with that object in view, 
asked our Lord the question; for we cannot believe, from 
our Lord’s reply and subsequent remark, that this scribe was 
other than honest and sincere, or that there was anything 
captious in his inquiry. 

Parties AMONG THE ScriBes.—The scribes at this time 
were divided into two sections: one the party of Shammai, 
the ultra-ritualistic and Pharisaic party; the others the fol- 
lowers of Hillel, whose leader during all this period was 
Gamaliel, more moderate and tolerant than the others, hold- 
ing a less formal interpretation of the law, and- advocates of 
toleration. They appear to have absented themselves from 
the sanhedrin which condemned our Lord and Saviour, and, 
as we know, Gamaliel afterwards had the courage openly to 
plead for toleration. 


The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What was the object of the Pharisees and the Herodians 
in propounding questions for Jesus to answer ? (Mark 12: 13.) 
What was the subject of the first one presented? What was 
the subject of the second one? What led a certain scribe to 
ask one concerning the law? (v. 28.) Did he ask it’ with 
good or with evil intent? (Matt. 22: 35.) eWho were the 
scribes? Upon what eternal fact is all moral law based? 
(v. 29.) How long before Christ’s day were these same words 
spoken? (Deut.6:4.) What is the meaning of this an- 
nouncement? (v. 32; Deut. 4: 35, 39.) How was the knowl- 
edge of the one God preserved upon the earth until the days 
of Moses? What city in Paul’s day was remarkable for its 
multitude of gods? (Acts 17: 16.) Is there, or is there not, 
at this time, any danger of idolatry in Christian lands? 

What is the summary of all the commandments, and the 
source of all genuine obedience? (v. 30.) Should, or should 
not, any distinct difference be attached to the meaning of the 
terms, “heart,” “soul,” and “mind”? Why did our first 
parents, before the fall, love God? What is the first reason 
why every regenerate sinner loves him? (1 John 4: 19.) 
Can we, or can we not, love him with all the mind, without 
an intelligent appreciation of all his attributes? How will 
our love be affected by an increase of knowledge of his word ? 
What secondary law supplements this greatest of all? (v.31; 
1 John 4: 21.) Show how the duty of love to our neighbor 
necessarily springs out of our relation to God? (1 John 3: 
17,18; 4:20.) Should there, or should there not, be any 
difference in the love which we feel for the unregenerate man 
and for the child of God? (1 John 5:1,2.) What is the 
strongest manifestation of love the world has ever seen? (Rom. 
5:8.) How did Jesus’ answer concerning the law affect the 
Scribe? (vs. 32, 33.) Why were burnt offerings and sacrifices 
tequired, if the essence of the law resided in love? What 
condition of heart did the scribe’s answer indicate? (v. 34.) 
How much, probably, did he lack of full title to citizenship 
in the kingdom? 

” Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


For once, the golden text is the lesson summary: “ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” 
And an important truth taught in the lesson thus sum- 
marized is, that the law has two great’ phases, of which the 
first is the greater. 
‘When Jesus was asked, “ What commandment is first of 
all?” he did not say that all the commandments are equally 
important; but he explicitly declared that love toward God 
is man’s first duty, and that love toward man is man’s 
second duty. 
No man ean love his neighbor as he ought to love him, 


for God. If, indeed, a mati loves God supremely, and then 
sees in evety man an object of God’s love, he is more likely 
than he otherwise could be to give to his fellow-man that 
tender, generous ministry to which a fellow-man is entitled. 
Love for God, as inducing love for all whom God loves, is 
the strongest impulse toward good that the human heart can 
know. He who yields to this impulse -is as nearly like God 
as it.is possible for man to be. As Dr. Godet says, “ Love 
is God himself, who imparts his life to our hearts; for ‘God 
is love.’ This is the reason:why St. Paul declares love to be 
greater‘than faith and hope.” 

Love for God will prompt a man to do all that is required 
in all the laws that God has made known for man’s guidance 
—and a great deal more. Love is back. of all of God’s laws ; 
and’when there is a heart full of love, the spirit of the law 
will carry one even beyond the letter of the law, in the same 
direction. As Bishop Warren says, “ Love will invent a 
thousand services that law could not dictate.” 

He who is brimful of love for God and for all whom God 
loves, will be so ready to doall that he can for God, and for 
God’s creatures, that he will never be asking what he must 
do in the line of service, and what he must not do in the line 
of personal indulgence ; for he will want to be doing all that 
he can for the objects of his love continually, and self-forget- 
ful service will be the joy of his life. 

Not the mere outward act, nor yet the mere material gift, 
but the spirit which prompts the giving and doing, is what 
God looks at in his estimate of every individual soul. As 
Dr. Robinson says, “ We learn from this story that the test 
for all piety is found in the motive that underlies it. A single 
sentiment fixes in each case the character and value of one’s 
devotions, as well as of his history.” 

Of course, a life of love “ is much more than all whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices;” and, of course, a man who sees that 
this is so, is “‘ not far from the kingdom of God” ! 


ADDED POINTS. 


whom to ask it. And if we are ever in doubt about our 
personal duty, we can safely ask God to give us direction 
accordingly. 

Unless we know which duty to attend to first, we may fail 


being so. 


amounts to nothing. 
right for him in a similar case. 


is the affection which prompts them. 
they represent that gives them their chief value. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_—— 


copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 


readers of The Sunday School Times, 





Lang; the difference being that Messrs. Gosse, Dobson 


chairs and wall-paper. 


French novelist, a collection of edited essays or poems 


in the offices of the newspapers to which they contribute. 





unless his love for his neighbor -is an outgrowth of his love 


* 


There is a gain in knowing when to ask a question, and of 


of living and doing to advantage. If we are not clear on this 
point, we ought to seek God’s teachings as a help to our 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 


receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his gloom of temptation or woe. 


periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have | sad; but some sound of Christian cheer is, of course, often 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From th lait of f th h ted ° 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and Oo SPER! Sims OF.che authors represented 4s Menem 


such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in | portant than their merely literary excellence ; and she 


the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the | has drawn freely upon sources obscure or anonymous, ag 

Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- ; ‘ 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by | ™&T® lines, here gathered and reprinted, will doubtless 


personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 


Mr. William Morris, whose Earthly Paradise, once so | more highly courageous. 
enthusiastically received by impressionable readers of | more intelligent part of the public now demands greater 
medizeval tastes, has now passed into the shades of for- | attention than is here given to the search for authors’ 
getfulness, is chiefly known at present as an amateur | names, dates of composition, and an exact text. 
socialist, and as the head of the London haberdashery instance the name of a poem is made to stand as that of 
and furniture establishment of Morris & Co. His honest | its author. 
business enterprise seems paralleled, in some sort, by the | little scrap-book, printed entire, will carry consolation 
daily toil of a little group of friendly fellow-workers, | Or sympathy to some sad hearts. 
—Messrs. Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson, and Andrew | editor’s name, it presents a curious coincidence with the 


and Lang manufacture esthetic books instead of sesthetic | culated collection, Songs in the Night. 


a biography, or, on a pinch, a history of literature. They 
surpass Mr. Saintsbury in poetical versatility, and Dr, | the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, is very large; but 
J. A. Symonds in conciseness, which they have learned | few indeed are the valuable books written by kings and 


Their writings usually avoid, with equal and unerring | ratio to the rank of the producer. 
success, any special evidence of strength or of powerless- | externally attractive, however, in the book-making of 
ness; for their prose and verse may be read with satis- the excellent “Carmen Sylva,”—Elizabeth, Queen of 


faction or ignored without loss. Severity and laudatién 
seem alike misplaced in criticising the productions of 
such intelligent, industrious, and promiscuous artisans 
of the pen, who have given recent readers many pleasant 
hours. Itseems desirable at this time, however, tosingle 
out from their recent writings the very latest, one of 
which deserves some censure and the other some praise, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s History of Eighteenth Century Lit 
erature is the third volume (and second issue) of a new 
history of English literature, of which Mr. Saintsbury’s 
estimate of Elizabethan writers was first issued. Mr, 
Gosse falls so far below Mr. Saintsbury that readers may 
pause before completing the series. Saintsbury has 
ideas, and an irregular and peculiar style; Gosse pog¢ 
sesses a smooth and pleasant style, but no plethora or 
profundity of ideas. Indeed, the scheme of such a com- 
bination history is unfortunate; for it is peculiarly true 
of literary history—in the words of a late writer—that 
“ topical studies and a syndicate of authorships will do 
well enough for subscription books, but are not likely to 
produce standard works.” In the present volume, Mr. 
Gosse avoids such charges as have hitherto pursued him 
—of calling well-known prose works poems, ete.; but 
his treatment of writers like Goldsmith and Samuel 
Richardson arouses, in the reader’s mind, suspicions Uf 
his thoroughness. He who relies upon Mr. Gosse’s 
accounts of Sir Charles Grandison—or even The Vicar 
of Wakefield—will go astray. The seven volumes of 
Sir Charles’s Washingtonian exploits must be patiently 
read from fitst to last before one perceives that the author 
was something more than a tea-table Betty,—in fact, 
that he was, with all his faults, a constructive artist.— 
Mrs. Andrew Lang, in her contribution to her husband’ 
new Letters on Literature, which have pleasantly enters 
tained The Independent’s readers, of late, is sage enough 
to see that the character of Charlotte Grandison is admiras 
bly drawn, though she does not like the long novel by 
Richardson any better than does Mr. Gosse. All the 
rest of these letters are by Mr. Lang himself, and are @ 
literary man’s recreations, easily written on editorial call. 
Mr. Lang at his best is a fine critic, with taste and force, 
and of high intellectual perceptions and principles. His 
sympathy, justice, and discrimination are well shown if 


Our love for God ought to be all-controlling, If we hold veo yn + gt cage uniike as tain 
any object of affection in rivalry with God, our love for him ee pe wer tigen eandeeny 


It is a pity that he is 
passing into middle age in a kindly but half-saddened 


The command to love our neighbor as ourself, is a coti- self-recognition, now often expressed, that his work is 
mand to love our neighbor as we ought to love ourself. That that of a literary hack, and not that of an author. Dr. 
which would be’right for us in a given case must be deemed Symonds, of the contemporary London group of writers, 


has produced a magnum opus, well representing his 


God’s truth ought to commend itself to all, but it does not. | powers; ought we not to expect one from Mr. Lang? 
It is to a man’s credit that he sees that the right is the right. | (History of Eighteenth Century Literature, 7} 5} 
The measure of our best offerings toward God or toward men | inches, pp. xix, 415. 


New York: Macmillan & Co, 


It is the love which | Price, $1.75.—Letters on Literature, 75 inches, pp. x, 


200. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


the Night- Watches, from Voices Old and New, is an 
anthology of verse of humiliation, sad memory, bereave- 
ment, consolation, aspiration, and struggle through the 
The tone is prevalently 


heard in the most woful strains. The editor has regarded 


well as familiar and famous, Some pages, or poems, o1 


bring unsung responses from saddened souls; but the 


collection would have gained, had its general mood been 
Of an editor of verse, too, the 


In one 
But the unpretending collection, virtually a 


In scope, title, and 


Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson’s long-known and widely cir- 
And did not a 


Any one of the three can turn | still older volume of religious verse bear a similar name? 
out, with neatness and despatch, a triolet, a villanelle, a 
ballade, a mythological exposition, a criticism of some | Baker and Taylor Company. Price, $1.25.) 


(6344 inches, cloth, pp. xx, 297. New York: The 


The number of “ royal authors,” from Julius Cesar to 


. | queens. The merit of the production is usually in inverse 
There is something 





Mrs. Helen H.S. Thompson’s collection of Songs in 
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Roumania. Her life has been one of queenly and tender 
benefactions; a great grief crushed her mother-heart 
and turned it to song; while in the mere matter of liter- 
ary productiveness she surpasses Mrs. Oliphant herself. 
Her poems, however, as far as they have come to this 
country in the original German, show little merit, and 
in the English versions of Mr. John Eliot Bowen, next 
to none. Many of Mr. Bowen’s patiently made trans- 
lations have appeared in the journal of which he is an 
editor; and they are now gathered, with an introduction, 
in a pretty book called Songs of Toil. Mr. Bowen can 
write excellent and useful prose, as his book on modern 
Egyptian politics showed; but he would probably, to judge 
from these translations, make no claim of inherent poetic 
ability. Such “lyrics” as Fodder-Time, The Fisherman, 
The Carpenter’s Song, and The Charwoman, he has ren- 
dered as literally as possible, in lines that seldom omit 
outright a needed foot; but he undoubtedly regrets the 
necessity which has sometimes compelled him to be 
cacophonous, or obscure, or both. He has, of course, 
been constantly hampered by the desire to reproduce the 
metrical forms as closely as possible; nor is a thoroughly 
good translation from the German made easily, even by 
agreat poet. To the translator, the “collector” is in- 
debted for a curiosity, though the reader may neglect 
his book without serious intellectual loss. (6><4 inches, 
pp. 148. New York: Frederick A. Stokes and Brother. 
Price, $1.00.) 


M. Jules Steeg, in his introduction to a condensed 
edition of Rousseau’s Emile, reminds one of the debt 
owed by Pestalozzi, Frebel, and later educational 
reformers, to that curious book, as stimulating and sug- 
gestive as it is eccentric and impracticable. The kinder- 
garten system, for one thing, would have pleased Rous- 
seau by its scheme of development of the child’s ideas 
of form, number, the relations of things, and the ele- 
ments of constructive art. Miss Emily Shirreff, an 
English enthusiast, in her little book entitled The Kin- 
dergarten, restates concisely and instructively the leading 
principles of Froebel’s scheme, as bearing upon the 
education of girls. Special emphasis is laid upon the 
fact that the kindergarten is not merely a nursery or a 
play-house, as some people seem to think, but a place 
for instruction and symmetrical eliciting of the child’s 
powers of observation and action. The second edition 
of the book is neatly reissued in this country, from 
English sheets. (7}><5 inches, cloth, pp. xii, 112. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Mary Hemenway, the Boston lady to whose 
liberality was chiefly due, it is understood, the preserva- 
tion of the Old South Church, in Boston, is also warmly 
interested in the scheme of popularizing patriotism by 
- means of lectures delivered in that historic building, 
from time to time, by competent authorities. She has 
also “endowed research” by paying one or two authors 
such sums as were needed to enuble them to prosecute 
their studies in American biography. In connection 
with the excellent lecture courses at the Old South, a 
series of five-cect leaflets or tracts is issued for wide 
circulation, containing neat and accurate reprints of 
such significant documents as the Magna Charta, the 
Declaration of Independence, Franklin’s plan of colonial 
union, some of the Federalist papers, etc. Large libra- 
ries, even, cannot always, or readily, furnish these con- 
tributions to the study of the evolution of political 
liberty; while for country schools or private readers 
they are very valuable. The editing is excellent, though 
in the Sir Henry Vane tract one regrets to see again 
Wendell Phillips’s preposterous and paradoxical eulogy 
of that ephemeral statesman, as having been greater 
than Washington, Webster, and all, 


Among the present generation of scholars the his- 
torians have the distinction of having in their ranks the 
greatest number of vigorous veterans. Ranke, it is true, 
died several years ago at an age exceeding fourscore and 
ten, but his literary remains have been published right 
along. Only recently the Universal History, upon which 
he was laboring at the time of his death, was brought to 
a close with the ninth volume, edited by Dove and Win- 
ter. The first pert of 295 pages consists of a sketch of 
the histcry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
based upon manuscript lectures delivered by Ranke in 
the University of Berlin in the summer-term of 1870. 
The second part, covering 528 pages, are lectures sketch- 
ing the outlines of modern history since the Reforma- 
_ tion, delivered in 1854 before King Maximilian of Bavaria. 
‘rE Germany has still living two venerable historians in 


just as America still has her Bancroft, as.old as the cen- 
tury. Hase is of the same age as Bancroft. He has for 
decades stood high among church historians. Although 
he has for a number of years delivered no lectures at the 
University, his pen has been active without interruption. 
For some years he has been doing for church history 
what Ranke was doing for secular, and the second vol- 
ume of his revised and much enlarged history of the 
Christian Church has just left the press, His literary 
activity is, however, being fairly qutdone by another 
veteran, even one year older than himself. For more 
than a dozen years Déllinger has published nothing. 
Now he has issued two volumes of addresses, delivered 
before the Royal Society at Munith. They are, of 
course, on historical subjects, and show how the convic- 
tions which led him in 1870 to stand by the Old Catholic 
movement have constantly grown in depth and intensity. 
The most interesting of these addresses is the third of 
the first volume, In this he speaks of the Reformation 
and its historic mission. It must not be forgotten that 
thirty-five years ago Déllinger was the greatest learned 
opponent the Protestant Church and the Reformation had 
in Germany, or, indeed, throughout the literary world. 
His books written against Luther and his work were the 
strongest attempt ever made to appeal to history against 
that spiritual and intellectual movement of the sixteenth 
century. In the lecture mentioned, Déllinger acknow]l- 
edges that now he can understand the Reformation and 
the birth and legitimacy of the Protestant principle. 
His frank confession of error and misjudgment does 
honor to his fairness as a historian. He now “ worships 
the ways of Providence” that brought about that great 
movement, 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


oo 


HOW TO MAKE WALL MAPS. 


[Clarence Larkin, in The Church Advocate.) 


First, secure a carpeted room, sufficiently large for the 
purpose, and, after removing all furniture, spread on the 
carpet old newspapers, lapping their edges four inches. 
Upon these lay a sheet of muslin, say 8x12 feet. This 
muslin is double-width, ordinary sheeting muslin, and, 
while the map is necessarily limited to eight feet in, width, 4 
it can be as many yards long as is wished, all in one 
piece, no seam. 

This piece of muslin tack at the corners and midway of 
thesides and ends, Then take quarter ofa pound of white 
glue and dissolve it in one gallon of boiling water, and 
with a flat three-inch-wide varnish brush apply it rapidly 
and smoothly to the muslin, and as soon as the muslin is 
covered quickly untack it and remove the papers that 
are sticking to its back (the glue having gone through 
the muslin), and then relay it on the carpet (a cushion 
of air underneath preventing its sticking to the carpet) 
and retack it, taking care to keep the edges parallel 
with the washboard, the room being large enough to 
allow a passage all around the muslin. Do not stretch it 
too tight. The sizing will dry in four hours. Next take 
a straight-edge as long as the map, and draw with lead- 
pencil parallel lines for latitude and longitude, and with 
these as guides outline the map with a lead-pencil. Then 
color the land portions, etc., using Fletcher & Co.’s inks. 
These come in powder form, insmall packages, twenty-five 
cents each, and comprise nine colors, but by combining 
them a number of additional colors can be made. These 
powders are readily dissolved in water (a half-pint) and 
can be kept bottled for an indefinite time. Pour some 
of the color out in a saucer, and dilute it and apply with 
a flat bristle brush. Care must be taken not to let it dry 
on you, and it is best to put the color on a light tint and 
by repeated coats darken it.to the right shade. The 
coloring will then look smooth, and not smeared. When 
all the coloring is on, then take liquid India ink (twenty- 
five cents a bottle), and with a small quarter-inch round 
sable brush blacken the outlines and lines of latitude 
and longitude, and make a wide border for the map. Use 
the brush as you would a pencil, drawing it toward you 
and backing away. Of course these maps are made on 
your knees. If the India ink.is too black or too thick, 
dilute a little with water. 

Next take a lead-pencil and outline the lettering (make 
it bold), block letters, and then fill in with Indiaink. If 

you choose, you can buy two sizes of stencil letters and 
outline your letters. with them, and then fill in with the 
India ink afterward. The India ink must be the last 
coloring on, for it will wash and blur if colored over. 

When your map is finished, trim the end only. Leave 
the selvage on edges to prevent the map from tearing. 
If you are careful to draw your lines with a straight-edge, 











of Hase, of Jena, and Déllinger. of Munich. 


have a pleasing-Iodking map. If the sizing makes it 
stiff, fold it up unti] about two feet square, and then 
roll it. The creases will all come out. You can thus 
carry it anywhere, and in use suspend it from the two 
corners and middle of the upper edge. 

In using the Fletcher inks it is best to keep the maps 
rolled up, as the colors fade slightly after long exposure 
to strong sunlight. 





SONG AS AN ELEMENT OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORK. 
[From Our Bible Teacher. ] 

A hundred years ago th® Sunday-schools were not 
supplied with music-books as they now are. Indeed, 
the great flood-tide of the admirable music is of very. 
recent date. Twenty-five years ago there were but few 
books of this kind known. It does not, however, follow 
that the children of the earlier generations did not sing: 
Indeed, the throats of the young were constructed on 
the identical pattern as now, and hearts were just as 
liable to bubble over with song. Even the rules for 
singing were not so generally understood, and the hymns 
sung were of a more dignified as well as more devotional 
character. But we commenced this paragraph for the 
purpose of introducing a minute from the diary of the 
Rev. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism in Eng- 
land. It is dated just one hundred and one years ago, 
Saturday, April 19, 1788, and relates to a visit of the 
great preacher to Bolton, England= . 

“We went on to Bolton, where I preached in the 
evening to one of the most elegant houses in the king- 
dom, and to one of the liveliest congregations. And 
this I must avow, there is not such a set of singers in 
any of the Methodist congregations in the three king- 
doms. There cannot be; for we have near a hundred 
such trebles, boys and girls selected out of our Sunday- 
schools and accurately taught, as are not found together 
in any chapel, cathedral, or music-room within the four 
seas. Besides, the spirit with which they all sing, and 
the beauty of many of them, so suits the melody that I 
defy any one to exceed it, except the singing of the angels 
in our Father’s house.” 

On the next day, Sunday, Mr. Wesley preached to 
congregations which filled the house at eight o’clock in 
‘the morning, and at-one in the afternoon, For the hour 
of three a great meeting of the Sunday-school was 
arranged. Of this meeting he says: 


“ About three I met between nine and ten hundred of j 


the children belonging to our Sunday-schools, I never 
saw such a sight before. They were all exactly clean, 
as well as plain in their apparel. All were serious and 
well behaved. Many, both boys and girls, had as beau- 
tiful faces as I believe England or Europe can afford. 
When they all sang together, none of them out of tune, 


the melody was beyond that of any theater; ard, what 


is best of all, many of them truly fear God, and some 
rejoice in his salvation,” 

The reader will note the striking similarity between 
Mr. Wesley’s account of this meeting of Sunday-school 
children and similar meetings held to-day. 





AN EXAMPLE IN ALMSGIVING. 


[From the Church of England Temperance Chronicle.) 


A remarkable series of services were held some time 
ago in the parish of Emmanuel, Bolton. These services 
were in no way peculiar to the parish. Similar services 
have been held in many Lancashire and some Yorkshire 
parishes, in connection with the day and Sunday-schools. 
In fact, these anniversary school services are an institu- 
tion. We give an account of this particular festival, as 
it is a typical one, at which we had the good fortune to 
be present. At 8 A. M., there was a celebration of the 
holy communion. At 9, the day and Sunday schoois 
met. Scholars, past and present, assembled te the num- 
ber of eight hundred and more. In the Sunday-schools, 
among the scholars under instruction, are not only chil- 
dren, but adults of every age up to sevénty. Headed by 
the clergy, the scholars, young, middle-aged, and old, 
marched through the principal streets of the parish, and 
on their return stood outside the schools and sang the 
“Old Hundredth.” The children then marched into the 
schools, and the adults to church. This was conducted 
by the Rev. J. Grant Mills, who spoke to the children 
of the Bible as (1) a book of rules and regulations, (2) as 
a chart and compass, and (3) as a book of prescriptions, 
He also told them that the vicar had allowed him to say 
that the Band of Hope might be formed in the schools. 
At the morning service, Mr. Coxhead set forth the pious 
Samuel, the studious Timothy, and the perfect child 
Jesus, as models for the training of children. In this 





and parallel, and at right angles to each other, you will 


parish there are few families in which a servant is kept, 
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and yet the offertory for the day, of these | 
mill hands,amounted to £110, The people 
lay by a sum each week. They bring the 
amount thus collected themselves, The 
bags containing the actual money collected 
are presented. “‘Why don’t you change 
your money into gold before bringing it?” 
asked some one. “Ye mun tak’ it as it’s 
gathered,” was the characteristic reply. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 4s 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advértis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
B per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each ts- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, reguéarly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
tarlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
tonditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

‘Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, the best tonic 
known, furnishing sustenance to both brain 
and body. 





“T want to thank you,” writes a young man 
to B. F. Johnson & Co., Pubs., Richmond, Va., 
“for placing me in a position by which I am 
enabled to make money faster than I ever 
did before.” This is but a sample extract of 
the many hundreds of letters received by the 
above firm. 





A remedy for throat diseases. Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches have been long and favor- 
ably known as an admirable remedy ffor 
@otghs, hoarseness, and all throat troubles. 
“They are excellent for the relief of hoarse- 
ness, or sore-throat, They are exceedingly 


effective.” — Christian World, London, England. 








ACENTS WANTED 


To seil the most artistic and beautiful book of eight 
studies of birds and flowers in water colors ever pub- 
lisbed. Each study is a gem in itself. Any person 
pays | or old, can sell them, because everybouy will 
uy them, By sending us 5 cents in stamps, we will 
Mail one of these hey =| studies; also, circular 
with full particulars, Seott & Bowne, 132 and 
134 South Fifth p Conn My New York City. 


p esRee SALARY end EXPENSES of 








its to sell books Golacy ust condi. 
on sales, Ree 310 8800 per m tye = 
also, without coming here gat oa 
you, JOHN O. WINSTON & o Philads, on Sorpeise 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Cheapest of its size. 


Salesmen, 
This is good business for. you. 





EDITION oF 1889. 
Latest in information 
Richest in topics treated, } mennnneees 


WITHIN REACH OF ALL, BECAUSE OF OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 
If you want to know what this plan is, address, for full particulars, 
Subscription Department. 
DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


in 


783 and 755 Broadway, New York. 








of the year. It is ing on ape tough pa 
color and goki, Only a quarter of 
over the lesson at odd 


an Yee 
minutes, Choice enough 





Of the International ream dnp Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite pages. A little book (244 inches Yew: pages) containing all the lessons 

ted. r, and neatly 
ick. Just the thing for those who wish to 


by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 


bound in cloth, with side 4g oe 


for a gift to teachers or scholars. Single copy, 





Address, 
P, O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, School or Professional Library. 






Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 E: 


A Gazetteer of the he World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Pergo 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


Webster, 


Ail in One Book. 


» 3000 more Words and nearly more Illus 
bar 3 Jy any other American Dictionary, 
all Bocksellers. Pam asd ie Sines, 


G.&C. ©. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’re, Sreinga 











00 A MONTH can be made 
$75.22 to $250. 2 working for us. Agents pre- 
ferred who can furnish & horse and give their whole 
= to the busi pare m ts may be profitabl 
per edalso. A few vacancies in towns. écities. B. 
NSON &.CO., Puds., 1009 Main Si., Richmond, Va. 


Agente cen LIVING LEADERS sn. WORLD. 


Graph: ry ne hies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
, ee igmanely ii illustrated. A masterly work. 
& ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AG ENTS; rut stamp for samples to 
ALVAH B USHIN Stationer, 47 
Bouth Fourth wreck, Putiadelonin 


ANTED AN Sey eS LADY 
in every town. G Salary. 
Business 1 ght and pleasant. ©, Beach, 

Pub., 315 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. : 


coop WAGES guaranteed, in light and agree- 


able business. Address for’ par- 
ticulars, R.S. PEALE, Pub., Drawer D, Chicago. 


BETTER NOT, Yincews? cio: 
Chancellor of Chautauqua. 
_, er. book on the evils of the danee, ea 


atres, and wime. ‘‘Sincere and earnest; we 
tine the volume.”—WN. ¥. Her raid. 











will find a a and profitable 
way of making money, by oe 














thie P= COnyropaionatet Sound ks te he 
+ ‘o in e hands 
of thousan A. Messiah's Beives both sides 


a fair statement.— Baptist Gunriertn. Toston pound 
in cloth, giltstamp. Price, 50 cen FUNK 
WAGNALLS, Astor Place, New i York. 


DEACONESSES! 


Biblical; Early Church; European; American, With cha 
» ters on Chic work. New book by oy LUCY RIDER Mayet 
, $1.00. The Message Pub, Co., t14 Dearborn-av. , Chicago. 


““OXFORD” 


achers’ Bible 











T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East (7th ss N. » if 
Ms be Mite Folks Paper 
FREE KSEsaRrarntce: Boel Were 


Alban r samples an 
REW ARD ¢ BDS, a8 Sosgas. Size, aes 








French, one fe Ss panish, 





Italian and Latin, 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these Fea jan 
seutigtentiy for y and business conversatio: 
By DR. RB. OF celebrated MEISTERSCH: 
RET 8B FareM “cosa 5.00 for books of each language 
with privilege of cowwers be oa of 
exercises. OO copy, Pa: . 2h cen’ Liberal terms 
to teachers. Lrtin, Part I. mee ‘published, price, 50 cents, 


Meisterschaft ‘Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 














ps, 
ance 


Revised 


P 
Rédition. Four edi- 


BAGSTER 
Comprehensive 


Bibles, 


ex’d Atlas and 
olyziot Referen- 

oes. The Only 
ublished 


ers’ Bible 
NewYork, Agents. 


With New Hel 
New Concord 
14 &16 Astor Place, 


since the 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for 3 mos. ae: rea 5.8 
100 * “ lLyear (4800 ),19.00 
Pa od lots at same rates, except 
— = 5 ey ve Pinoy tg eee 
on r each set per rter. 
Terms ms caak in advance, Kaddress 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St.,, Philad’a, Pa. 


NY PARENT who has 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN | 
($1.00 a year) may in time count on larger men and 
women well ae gage ag Pu with menandthings. Speci- 
men copy,5cents. D, LorHRoP Company, Boston. 


| 400 Seenuta nies and READINGS, 


din = a Saree Cover. 
— to ms address. an tenes 
adress I.8. OGILVIE. Publisher 67 Rose t., 


ONGS OF THE MORNING 


For the Sunday-school. By Rev. 1, Barrze.t 
and Rev. E.S8. Lorenz. New, bright, popu- 
lar. Large number of standard See oar 
rices: Each, 25c; by mail, oooh 
oz. by express; $3.50 post-pa $3.00 er aed 
100. To superintendents, pr ole 
.10 copies of dike: pages for 26 cents, 


WwW. J. SHUEY, Pisienias DaYTON, OHIO. 
PRICE, 5 ‘CENTS. 


EASTER LILIES. too cons."er0 


PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, No. X. 


By John W. Tufts and M. C. Hazard. 
‘ Sample copies free to superintend 
° UN e@. II.), 


eS or Dae ik = 
Also for oath Eas ay (N 
Cong’! 8.8.and Publishing Soe"y Boston ‘and Chicago. 


A Sunday-School Service 

as BT B S23 Songs, Readings and 
ie pratt a “can music 

easy. The 






























THE ILLUSTRA 


Valuable commentaty on 8. 8. lessons TK Y¥.P.S. 
C.E. topics. Editor, Mrs, A. OU. Morrow,” Among the 
best religious writeta of the day.” 6 cts. a co vi $ -* 


cts.ayear. T. J. RROW. MINNEAPOLIS. 
isready. It Be yon to send for 


() UJ CATALOGUE for 1889 
coe Wanna beet ne te Oates, 


Thelargest circulation of any 
4 0, 000 e: ag in the world. “The 
Ladi Laat Home soar 


and Practical ane CeRer.. > aaa. 
ble copies free. CURTIS PUB. won iladel phia, Pa. 


anese at omece, everywhere, an agent, 

an or woman. Profitable business. Lib- 

eral pay. y Ail time not necessary. Special inducementto 
teachers and students for summer. Give refer: 
ences, R. H. Woopwagp & Ov., Pubs., Baltimore, Md 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 


for 18898. $2.00 per 100, 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New Yorg Crry. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Aster Place, New York. 
ROFITS IN POULTRY. mt book of 2% pp., 
100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the Am-rican 
wrist, Bee large ady. in previous issue, AMm@aI- 


Oo 
A 0 


oF bad 























pros Oy ‘only Sunday-school 
Les- 
inches. i5cents 
Wo, Address, J. OGILVIE, o7 Hose Sh, Rew York, 





| Can AGRICULTURIST, Yoh Broadway, New York. 


° ‘ 


little folks are ssangnabanta” Price, 4, cts., 60 cts. 
per doz., prepaid; $4.00 per 100. not. prepaid. 
Fillmore Bros., Wares fe Drammond, 


nna w York. 
Bend 30 cents lor? @ sample eope rot OUF Sunday- 


School book, Sones oF REJOICING. 


FASTERTHSE,. RISEN WING! 


musics 
sample eopy 10e, +» doz. ion es. ti 
LALNUIOL Kebo eontaining Renwdy rie. 100, FREE! 
Eeho Music Co., La Fayette, Ind. 
00 you want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad Hallelujahs or Songs of Triumph 
are the books to buy. Price of each, 35 cts. ; Sy m3 doz.; 


#0 Be r 100, Induc and ¢ es, 
TASKER, sr., Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila, Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora coamagne copy of the Musical Vis 
itor, containing anthem 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co. Cincinnati, 0. 
Es A v T E R The Risen King! Christ's Triumph 


; agraud lesson, with Readings, 
EXERCISE (citations and New Music; vaniplom y, 





























Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, 
Spring Music, 


Are Here. 
Musical societies and choirs do well who round off 
the season with the practice of Cantatas or Glee 
Collections. 
Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa (75 cts.; $6.72 per doz.), 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell (60 cts.; $5.40 per doz.), 
Buck’s 46th Psalm ($1.00; $9.00 per doz.), 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar ($1.00 ; $9.00 per doz.), 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus (35 cts.; $2.75 doz.), 
Buck’s Don Munio ($1.50 ; $13.50 per doz.), 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of '76 ($1.00; $9.00 per doz.), 
Hodges’ Rebecca (65 cts.; $6.00 per doz.), 
Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz (65 cts.; $6.00 per doz.), 


School Committees, Superintendents, and 
Teachers 


eannot do better than te adopt our new, tried, and true 
School Music Books, ; 
Emerson’s Song Manual (Bk. 1, 30 cts.; $3 doa, 
Bk. 2, 40 cts.;' $4.20 doz. Bk. 3, 50 cts.; $4.80 doz). A 
thoroughly good graded series, Umited Voices, 
(50 cts.; $4.80 doz.). Good school songs. Song Har 
mony (60 cts.; $6.00 doz.). For high schools. Olail- 
dren’s School Songs (35 cts. ; $3.60 doz). Charming 
book for younger classes,and many others, Any book 
mailed, post free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. , 
©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 


New Easter Exercis Exercise for 1889. 


THE IMMORTAL DAWN 
AN EASTER SERVICE. 


Words arranged by BE. E. Hewrrr. Musical con 
greets. Joun R. SwWENEY and Ws. J. KIRKPATRICK, 
ixteen pages, with eight new pieces of music, err 
Sample Ca | ,5e. Per dozen, ‘pronase, 40c, 
Pe %, $2.50; prepaid, $3.00. 
“THE zamoprak, DAWN,” without being? 
too long, is an elaborate exercise, and has Sweney 








new music. The musical composers, Messrs. Swen 
and Kirkpatrick, ere well and ravormny | caewe 

their music in this case is bright and tak ing. There 
is no Easter Service published that is s superior to this 
one, Send 5 cents for a sample copy to 


CRANSTON & STOWE, * 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. Sr. Loum 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. . 


EASTER ANNUAL, No. 13 No. 13: BP iivonte aun 
thors. New this year. . 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail. 
Number 1 to 12, previous issues, supplied, 


THE TH IRD DAY: A new service by the Rev. 
* RoperRtT Lowry. Scrips 
ture and song adapted for Easter-Tide. : 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail. © 
Day oF Joy, CapTIVITY CAPTIVE, KIN@ OF GLORY) 


GaTEs OF Day, THE RISEN Jxsvus, by same au- 
thor, at same prices. 








thems, sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
POE) Bandolph St., Chicago. 








is now ING also, T 
a regular OF E and 


EMBLEMS 0 F EASTER, 


having music recitations, etc. 


mailed on receipt of 10 cts.; single copy, 5 cté. 


JOHN J. HOOD, wi sea 


EASTER MUSIC. NEW AND GOOD. 


come Easter 
Mighty Cunamacone "By M ae * paLeianra 
he Resurrection, ¥ Mise F. E. PETTINGcELL, 

The Ri-en Saviour. By Miss F. E. PETTINGELI, 
Haii Easter Day. By PEMBERTON PIERCE, 
Easter Annual, No. 2. By Hueco & ARMSTRONG 
Easter Anthems. By Hugo & ARMSTRONG, 

Price, 5 cents; 50 cents pe dozen; prepaid. $4.00 

er 100 copies ; ex prossages arged. Stamps received, 
No samples gent Address orders to 





BONE O., 
1102 Chestnad ‘street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE CONQUEROR! 


Price, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 
SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
160 Nassau Street, New York City. 


OWING AN REAPIN 


the Autnor of Gates 


Hymns. Tunes ‘and ‘Carols 

f pce punter School, er, Praise and 

odvenx 2 of publicatic 1 pages: bee 
Mant 0 uu cation. 

tiful 1 thograph title; superior es 














PROF. RICE’s Self-Teaching 

stem, All can learn music without 
the aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 

SELF Established 12 years. Notes, chords, 
TAUCHT. | accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 
etc. Ken specimen lessons, 0c. Circulars free, 
@. 8S. Rice Music Co., 243 State St., Chicago. 
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READY | SAHERED JEWELS, No. 2 
InN 
APRIL 1 | By By W.'A. Ogden. 102 pages. Samp'e 


Ww. W. WHITNEY, PUBLISHER, Toledo 0, Ohio, 


WORLD'S 8. S 3 











, Six week~’ enenreen to > Barone fer 
Trim, write to Rev, 





10c.; doz., 75c,; The Echo containing Easter 
‘Anthems, FREE! Echo Music Go., La Fay ette, Ind. 
HILDREN a 3 A delightful hrogram, 16 pp, 

f, etc, © add tional pp. re- 

oR Ma LWe. Ctetione by Josn A. and Al- 

ly. Sample.@e R, H. M & Co., Chicago. 


CONVENTION. Sewirukd 


Ww, Teronte, 


Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and a» , 


CAROLS FOR EASTER, No. 4, 
COVENANT, 


A sample copy of each of the three will be, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is  petiaet weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
oor any. number of oo) ies less than five. Tes new 
su ber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
pa) $1.00a year, To new subscribers, half price (50 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, ahd half price (75 cents) for new. The 

tal ory pad of both old and new together to be not 
ess nive. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) for new. The 
tal number of both old and new together to be not 


n ten. 
If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger oneata lower 
Fate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
®malier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
Vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
popers be accompanied a a statement that the num- 
r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every leucher_ must actually be asubscriber, 
| hy the number of copies ordered must not be 
than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i¥ or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
Schibed for atthe same time, Teachers bei ing to the 
same household may be counted as ONE tn making such 
t ber of teachers ¢n @ pehoot For 


gj B 
If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
png the club subscription need not be for morethan 
r copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS ? py suew sub- 
acriber is meant one who bas not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 
he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
® household to another in order to get the reduction 

to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
additional subscriptions by or for other members 
the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 
Seeming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy. will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual resses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
rtion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
et theirs m. another, the papers will 

sent accordingly. 

ifferent schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of cont taken entitles it, 
qua —. name of the school should be mentioned in 

e order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 
Penbscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be carefui 
office to which they wish it sent, bi 
which it has bee t. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
8on than the one who sent the previous subscription 

pereon will oblige the publisher by stating at 

} club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
med last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious raphe | outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair of the 

rv. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
iT one year ontx 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The - 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made ear! 


ear 

rage gh copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times ( e paper to 

sent, postpeld. direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
aati Sn the following rates :— 











‘om 1 to4 copies, 10s, each, 
“ 5tod ‘ 83.6d, “* 
10 copies and upwards, 7s.6da, “ 


‘To secure the above rates for five or morecopies, the 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
genase to one address, whichever may be preferred 
yy the subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 1550, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Coc0e. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has teen removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrows 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 





What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience ofa | Prominent Citizen. 
Tue Cattronnta SOCIETY FoR THE 
or Vicz, 
Sau Francisco, July 7th, 1886, 

I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened ‘with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commeneed taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time eeased. CO. R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 
of Pure Cod Li ei wit Pheephenton wild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


u 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— FoR —— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Awarded highest honors at 




























LADIES ‘ 
E 1 yofir Ranges twice a year, tops once 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 











lA BA. 





more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 

gested, and admirably adapted for in- 

| i 1S valids as well as for persons in health, 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
BEST 


T |THE PERFECTION Fovrorsicd 


and Self 
d Waste Consuming CANDLES are 

and NO ROYC 

DRIP | 








unequaled, BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia,SoleAg’tsU nited States 


% IMPROVED 
HIRES'rRoOT BEt 
Women, and Children. 26c. packet makes 5 gallons. 








REE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
e' Send 6 cents for {1b sample. 
: CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mas, 





















S-COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, PIES AN oCAKES 
Recommen y best Housekeepers. pound and 
wan Kn ee gh ghd 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 















































Magee’s Emulsion 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 
Extract of Malt, and 
Compound Syrup of fifmPcnasods) 
camino 
Scrofila, and General Debility, 


Very easy totake. Does not produce nau- 
sea, and iseasily assimilated. 


Thousands of physicians are prescribing itin 
their regular practice,andmany assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION in the MARKET. 


Ask your druggist for it, and take ne other. 


J. A, MAGEE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 








Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 
Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Graceful Form, 


HEALTH 
and 


, COMFORT 














MADAME FOY’ 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and 
gale by all leading d wy Price by mail $1.40, ed 


BOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 


“OOD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 
** it’s not the 
coat that 
makes the 
man.” 








Send 6 cents 
for simples, 
rules, tape 








lars for the celebra custom-made Pants. 
Bay StatE Pants Co., 34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 








PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 


. Give measures for anestimate. H.S, NOR 
FHROP, corner Contweand Franklin sts, New Yock. 





WORTH DOINC. 





Write “ National Wire Mat Co.,” Beav: 
illustrated circu Hartman Patent 


WORTH REPEATING. 





SEEING JESUS. 


[By Anna E. Hamilton.) 


We would see Jesus! we have longed to see him 
Since first the story of his love was told; 

We would that he might sojourn now among us, 
As once he sojourned with the Jews of old. 


We would see Jesus! see the infant sleeping, 
As on our mother’s knees we, too, have slept; 
We would see Jesus! see him gently weeping, 
As we, in infancy, ourselves have wept. 


We would behold him, as he wandered lowly,— 
No room for him, too often, in the inn,— 
Behold that life, the beautiful, the holy, 

The only sinless in this world of sin. 


We would see Jesus! we would have him with us, 
A guest beloved and honored at our board; ~~ 
How blessed were our bread if it were broken 
Before the sacred presence of the Lord! 


We would see Jesus! we would have him with us, 
Friend of our households and our children dear, 
Who still, should death and sorrow come among 


us, 
Would hasten to us, and would touch the bier. 


We would see Jesus! not alone in sorrow, 

But we would have him with us in our mirth; 
He, at whose right hand there are joys forever, 
Doth not disdain to bless the joys of earth. 


We would see Jesus! but the wish is faithless; 
Thou still art with us, who hast loved us well; 
Thy blessed promise, “Iam with you always,” 
Is ever faithful, O Immanuel! 





CHAMBERS OF IMAGERY. 


[By Alexander McLaren, D.D.] 


Look at that dark-painted chamber that 
we have all of us got in our hearts; atthe 
idolatries that go on there, and at the flash-: 
ing of the sudden light of God who marks, 
into the midst of the idolatry. “ Hast 
thou seen what the ancients of the children 
of Israel do in the dark, each'man in the 
chambers of his imagery?” 

Think of the dark and painted chamber 
which we all of us carry in our hearts. 

Every man is a mystery to himself as to 
his fellows. With reverence, we may say 
of each other as we say of God,—“ Clouds 
and darkness are round abouthim.” After 
all the manifestations of a life, we remain- 
enigmas to one another and mysteries to 
ourselves. For every man is no fixed 
somewhat, but a growing personality, with 
dormant possibilities of good and evil 
lying in him, which up to the very last 
moment of his life may flame up altogether 
unexpected and astonishing developments. 
Therefore we have all to feel that after all 
self-examination there lie awful depths 
within us which we have not fathomed; 
and after all our knowledge of one another 
we yet do see but the surface, and each 
soul dwells alone. 

There is in every heart a dark chamber. 
Oh! brethren, there are very, very few of 
us that dare tell all our thoughts and show 
our inmost selves to our dearest ones. The 
most silvery lake that lies sleeping amidst 
beauty, itself the very fairest spot of all, 
when drained off shows ugly ooze and 
filthy mud, and all manner of creeping 
abominationsintheslime. I wonder what 
we should see if our hearts were, so to 
speak, drained off, and the very bottom 
layer of everything brought into the light. 
Do you think you would stand it? Well, 
then, go to God and ask him to keep you 
from unconscious sins. Goto him and ask 
him to root,out of you the mischiefs that 
you do not know are there, and live hum- 
bly and self-distrustfully, and feel that 
your only strength is: ‘Hold thou me 
up, and I shall be saved.” ‘“‘ Hast thou 
seen what they do in the dark?”’, .. 

By our memory, and by that marvelous 
faculty that people call the imagination, 
and by our desires, we are forever painting 
the walls of the inmost-chambers of our 
hearts with pictures. That is an awful 
power which we possess, and, alas! too 
often use for foul idolatries. 

I do not dwell upon that, but I wish to 
drop one very earnest caution and beseech- 
ing entreaty, especially to the younger 
members of my congregation now. You, 
young men and women, especially you 
young men, mind what you paint upon 
those mystic walls! Foul things, as my 
text says, “creeping things and abomin- 
able beasts,” only too many of you are 
tracing there. Take care, for these fig- 
ures are ineffaceable. No repentance will 
obliterate them. I do not know whether 
even heaven can blot them out. What 
you love, what you desire, what you think 
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thousands of years after the artists have 
been cuter to the dust, we may go into 
Egyptian temples and see the figures on 
their walls, in all the freshness of the'r 
first coloring, as if the painter had but 
laid down his pencil a moment ago; 8", 
on your hearts, youthful eyils, the sins 
of your boyhood, the pruriences of your 
earliest days, may live in ugly shapes, that 
no tears and no repentance will ever wipe 
out. Nothing can do away with “t e 
marks of that which once hath been.” 

What are you painting on the chambers 
of imagery in your hearts? Obscenity, 
fon] things, mean things, low things? Is 
that mystic shrine within you painted 
with such figures as were laid bare in 


0 ver 3 5 0, 0 0 0 A CPS ot choice Farm 





Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 





Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms, 





C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C. & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, "LL. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, 
mation, will be mailed 


FRE 


terms, and all required infor- 
of charge on application. 





some chambers in Pompeii, where the ex- 
cavators. had to cover up the pictures be- 
cause they were so foul? Or, is it like the 
cells in the convent of San Marco, at 
Florence, where Fra Angelico’s holy and 
sweet genius has left on the bare walls, to 
be looked at, as he fancied, only by one 
devout brother-in each cell, angel i imagin- 
ings, and noble, pure, celestial faces, that 
calm and hallow those who gaze upon 
them? What are you doing, my brother, 
in the dark, in your chambers of imagery ? 


WANAMAKER’S. 


OF COURSE GLORIOSA COMESIN BLACK. TOO GRACE- 
,_ fal. delicate—and popular not to. 46 inches, $1.25 and 
"$1.50. Ladies who wear it say it won’t spot. 

A. FRESH FLOOD OF CHALLIS. NEW COLORS, NEW 
styles. The assortment is fuller and better than ever. 
60 and 60 cents. 

ALL THE CHOICE COLORINGS (AND BLACK) IN C. 
ton Crépes. $25 for a pieceof 18% yards, They’re ike 
to be scarce before the roses bloom. 

75c CAMEL-HAIR DEBEIGE AT 50C. VERY FINE AND 
soft. Light, but not too light. 40 inches wide. 
choice stuff for outing or street wear. In 9 shades of |, 
grav and brown. A yard of it is as big a half-dollar’s 
worth as we know of in Plain Dress G s to-day 

Maybe a hundred more plain 50 cent stuffs at the 
same counter. 

CREAM SERGE. Laoag THE SORT YOU GET YEAR 
after year. As creamy as ever; as wiry and s ringy 
as ever, and with the border that gives the last touc 

, of likableness to a dress stuff nowadays. Solid Bor- 
| ders, Cluster ~ as * Borders—in blue, black, or red. 
Striking effects. 52 inches, $1 a ya 

A NEW LINE OF aren reed SUITINGS IS PURE 
‘wool; close pin-stripe on melange ground. An extra 
quality stuff, various border effects, and 50 to 51 inches 
wide, $1 to $1.50. 

“THE SHOPPING BAG WE SELL MOST OF IS OF GENU- 
ine alligator, leather lined: two pockets inside and 
gee outside. It’s a regular $3.50 Bag, bit the price 

ish the factory could turn them out faster. ° 
er store in town can get them, 
PISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS, COMBI- 

nation sets, 65c to $11. Great variety of bindings. 
amas Prayer ks, with outsides of many styles, 


Raster Booklets, never before so many or so pretty. 


10¢ to 
JOHN WANAMAKER, " 
Philadelphia. j 


When you want anything in 


DRY GOODS, - 


send to us for samples, as our prices are 
always the lowest for reliable goods. Also 
large stock of 


Teachers’ Oxford Bibles 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, at about 
half the usual prices. 

Please send for circulars and price lists of our 
stock that are continuously being issued. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


**Cleanfast”’ 
CK 


BLA 
STOCKINGS. 


F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY CO, 

925 Broad wa: Sas ad York. 
2 West Mth & 
109 State Street, Chicago. 
49 West Street, ‘Boston. 
a@ Send for Price List, 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest vo8. Send 10 Conta’ 
for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 




















TRADE MARK. 














END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous custom- 
made Plymouth Rock Pants. Rules for self- 
measurement and a cloth tape measure included. 
gery air guaranteed ,or tery 4 y refunded. PLYMOUTH 
Pants Co., 11 to 17 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 





Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


HAVE YOU CHILDREN 


learning to walk, or troubled with 
weak ankles? If so, write for cata- * 
logue of The Patent Corset 
Shoes. B. NATHAN, 221 6th fi 
7 Avenue, New y York. 








W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, | 4 


And other spec‘alties, are advertised fully every 
other week in this paper. Read the ad. 


A\C\} © PALMER, CUNNINGHAM. & CO, 


TOOLS a 





KANSAS CITY 





_THE HUSTED INVESTMENT co. 


Is the Gateway.and Metropolis ofthe my pra 
of which Kansas is such a fertile factor, cking 
and live-stock interests are already the ie largest 
in the world, and its oe heres 45,000 population 
included, are a giously. Controllin large- 
ly the most desirable properties here, close to 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 
pared to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous norma “4 investors, large or small, either for homes, 

ion, Let.us give you particulars, 
JAMES D. HUSTED, 

President. 
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oA.B.&E, L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


Pp 


& 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


iT 
UITS 


From $48,00 upward. 
: 27 Sudbury &t., 
tay Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL,. 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clalns..................::0000 1,631,500.23 
Surplus over ail Liabilities,...... 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916.21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


$500,000.00 





DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander F ance) 
John T. Lewis, Charlies P. 
Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillin 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, _ Samuel Welsh, 


Charles 8. Whelen. 


SAFE AF E INVESTMENTS 
Guarantee ER ing ; 


Rocord of our 18 YEARS’ business. 














16, Sian naregneee oe SS aggregating $11, 768, $18 , 
Re 912 a“ - “ses Hy ee 

ag - = = = 8,365,495 
Total > toinvestors - - - = 8,756,1 63 





We have 3,014 ing, to whom we can refer, 
We % not eave 33 toe beaeeh, but 
the SAFEST business, 
Savings Department for-Smali Amounts. 
Fall information 


furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Mew York Mann's, HENRY NICKINGON. 319 Bros a 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
Bor on ot ie - Phys LIVED AND Dy; ad 
giving your age. : 











E Vv E R Y Piano dealer 
claims the 
instrument he sells is the 
best, Nine-tenths of the 
surchasers do not under- 
stand the construction of 
ianos,and very frequent- 
vp buy and are dissatisfied. 
he Hallet & Davis 
Piano Co. warrant 
every instrument 
pen sell for five 
ars, and guarantee 
porters satisfaction in every F Ae They have taken 
3 First Prizes, in open competition with the best 
makers of Europe and America, and have thousands 
of endorsements from the greatest artists of both 
hemispheres, who personally use them. 
Bring an expert with you, go toall the piano ware- 
rooms in the citv, compare all the different niakes 
with the Hallet & Davis, and see how few equai it 
in action, tone, ae durability, and work- 











SUNDAY- SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. 
iron banner stands, Tic. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 

C. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also 


manship. Bemember our guarantee, then 
auane the price, that will settleallothers. Terms 


WM. M. SIMPSON, 
1423 Chestnut Street, BET i PAMILDS Pa. 


PRICE Yael a 
LT ronda ge 


Se aie 
perenne 
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FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For oO BROS. and all other uses. 
OS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 








CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBPATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction pepe ps or nosale. Es 

»f cost and descriptive cata- 


timate given 


logue ase ons application, 


A. ENER, 
No. 26 South 2's St Philadelphia, hall 
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McShane Bell | Foundry | 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Crimzs anp Peas for CHURCHES "ue. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

H. ANE & 


co 
Baltimore, 


Addresa 


bire ig hh teeth tae LED SIS 


Marchal & & Smith Plano Oo. 236 B. List Bt, ¥.Y. 








HOOK & HASTINGS, I Boston, 
invite the attention of ‘ewes 
and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 


CHURCH 
sent free on application. 


ORGANS os 


WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. 
VER ORGANS, York, Pa. 
ss WHAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. 


CORNISH | ular eatsisg i "Salle 














Mention Serer Ma. 
———— — — to any 
Best nalisy Bells for Churches Chimes, ORGANS |’ * OnNINE & co., 
Gohoo 8, » ete. OREYE Bate POUR ET Washington, N. J. 
rices, /IKEYE 2 
VAN DUZEN & & TIFT, Cincinnati 0. f Fora Barg ain in a Fine Pipe Orzan, ad. 
Ry 2 cab NO 0G 2A nbakinte roll RG AN ons sok LEK ORGAN CU., HAGERSTOWN, Md, 








PR BILADELP MUA, PA 
Rend Besa ter Uinsraed catalogue, 





MOLLER 


Before purchasing ia your Organs, write to 
ic hutvrmation free, 


bausmbiun a, md. V 


ON’T BUY till see 


()ur. Debenture® Bands 


are a favorite security with many of our 
most conservative Eastern inventors, 

A series of $100,000.00 in 6 per cent. bonds is 
issued in sums of $200.00, $500.00 and $xrooa.00, 
payable in five and ten years after date. Bach 
series is secured by $105,000.00 of first mortgages 
on property valued at noT Less than THREE 
times the amount of the mortgage, These 
mortgages are assigned to the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, of Boston, as trustee 
to holdintrust, These bonds are certified by 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co., who 
hold the securities. Every bond has coupons 
annexed, each coupon representing six months 
interest payable at the Ninth National Bank of 
New York, 


By the terms of the trust, no bonds can be 
issued by Tue Kansas Investment Co., until 
the mortgages are assigned to and in the pos- 
session of the trustee, 


These bonds are popular : 

First; Because they are negotiable by de- 
livery and can be sold without assignments or 
transfers in writing, 

Second; For purposes of collateral and 
they can be held without publicity. 

Third; The security for each $100,000.00 is 
$5000.00 more than the par value of the bonds, 
In addition to this they are the direct liability of 
The Kansas Investment Co,, and its entire assets - 
may be exhausted to meet these bonds should 
there beany default. They are sold at par, 
with accrued interest. 

Weinvite correspondence and solicit your fullest investi. + 
gation of our finances, method of doing business, and in- 
tegrity and reliability of our officers, believing that the 
closest scrutiny will result in making you & our clients. Write, 
us either at our home office in Topeka, Kansas, or at Jor> 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., for our pamphlet descript- 
ive of these bonds. i 
THE KANSAS INVESTMENT CO, 


Philadelphia office, 1408, 4th St.; E. A. & W.T. Bare’ 
ber, managers, 





F. H. HAGHERTY, Pres’t, J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y; » 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 

Easte 2 Otho Reyetane Bank Building, em Chest 

nut St, Phila. Maal Ors Lawson, V -Pr.and Mgr. - 

CAPITA 50,000, 


7% Semi- Annual Farm Mortgages . 
GQUARBANTEED. 
These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in, 
the James River Valley, Dakoia. We also allow six, 
per cent. per annum on all money left with us for six ; 
ae or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for, 
Aberdeen, our Western headquarters, is now; 
the > loading city in Dakota. Railroadsradinte n seven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh-- 
We offer choice investments In Aber- 
oar pad Dakota farm lands. Address, 
rmation. 


Yo a or Ropes g Ye 


DevonshireSt. . 
Securities, Boston. 2 


deen city p 
us for fui info 
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+ WARREN LOAN | AGENCY, — 
Fairbur, 


for persons Kast. All’ loans made absolutely ‘safe. 


Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 
years, For details and references, write for circular, ‘ 


Bo Nb: GIN ALL BRANCH 
td and ba a to 8 per cent secur: 
‘or Investment L bi earn ats 
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Best soil, climate, and location in the 
? South. J. ¥F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va, 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sport in the world. Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Deo 








tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 


BOSTON, MASS, 








ka, ‘ 
Has great experience aly ics regen money in Nebraska’ 








TIMKEN S N SPRING VEHICLES 


ds in use. Try One. 









“We 


See 
PONY 


ee. Nea 





Greatly improved with swingine shackles on one 
Easiest Eridinggrehicle mare, The springs length- 
according to the weight = on them 
eaually” wah te rough co or fine 
il) give you best satis faction. 






en and 
Adapted 
ie drives 





a): wed ey for breaking, road and track purposes. 
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TOO EASY. 


eanliness prevents disease. Johnnie, 
8 the best medicine for dirt? 
Sapolio! Give 


Wickens (indignantly)--Humph ! 
me a hard one, 

‘*A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
for all cleaniug purposes except the laun- 


. No. 5. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Te EERIE REE eee 
F* ron oun COLLEGE) London,Can. Catalo 
FOR \ QUNG LADIEA, Rev. E. N. English, Prin, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC Music 


will get valuable information free in the new ill 
trated Calendar. Address E, TOURJ EE. Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


s encvins culars, address 
HE REV, De WORDEN, 
,__ 3884 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 


LAFAYETTE. COLLEGE, 


Four course, Terms ne Bat og For 
evply to J. H, M, KNOX, D.D., LL-D., Prenident. 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 

of Books and helps 

ELF TAU GH Teor seis. meruies 

SPERrETEAteratinereert Monto. 
; NNATI, 0: 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


OLLEGE Fk 
‘Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles ne Philadel Iphta, Offers 
mate and undergraduate courses Sanskrit, 
‘Greek Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglogaxst. 
rench, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
es zoe and Old High German, History, 

















tical Science, Physics, Chemistry, biol and 
hilosophy. Gymnasium, wiih Dr. nt’s appa 
tus compose. Fellowships (value in Greek, 
glish, Mathematics, History, and Biology.’ For 
ram, address as above. 


Systematic Shorthand, | 


By JAMES H. FISH, 
Stenographer to the United States Courts. 


ANew Method of Standard Phonography. 
1 vol, quarto, 85 pp. 


Thirty-one full-pege plates in two colors, A work 
of art in engraving, typography, and printi De- 
scriptive illustrat prospectus sent on applica ion to 
the office of publicat 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


186 Remeen £<., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Endorsed by Henry C. Gibson. First National Bank, 
waaeetiphis, and Mrs. Julia A. Hart, Sherman, N. Y. 
nd se a pepepiaies to SS. JOHNSTON’S 
Inatitute. *. Corner 7 andSpring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


STAMMERING. 


“Mrs. Thor Madam: Allow me to thank you 
for the successtul instruction given my eset ving ‘er- 
tainly it is to me a cause of true thanksgiving. To 
&@uy one afflicted with stammering, I cordially recom- 
mend ant method as one of great value. F. E. 
manele Fae ree Mass.’ 




















Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 


J. E, THoRP®, 53 Boy:sTon St., Boston, Mass. 
—. ask your stationer for 
onion, Linen 


Boston Bond, 
or Sunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
sencd 3 two-cent stamps for 
s = ae a samples of 


i resenting over 250 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. ies vam UE 


D C®O.,, 46-51 Frank- 
Express often cheaper. | lin Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





PENINSULA HOUSE Sarees 


A RARE CHANCE. 








As the busy season is approaching, it is necessary that we have sufficient 
room for the display of our large stock; we offer to-day a special line of our 


Best Quality Body Brussels at $1.08. 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.25. 


We have also made additions to the stock of the Best Quality of Tapestry 
Brussels at 65 cents, which are reduced from 80 cents. 
The cotton chain, wool filling Ingrains are selling rapidly, but we are still 
able to supply the demand at 50 cents per yard. These are the ee 
bargains in Ingrains ever offered. 


Mattings, in all colors, at greatly reduced prices. 


John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


BOSD and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








say : 
“Teaching and Teachers” 
From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
Fo ag eee 


the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
=, | COpy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 


for examination. 


From the Rey. F. N. PELOUBET. 
of the International Lesson Committee. 


ers. There are very few whom it would not 
—- teachers. It gro 

at the right time, and most excellently ada 
to to belp our teachers do better work.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . $1.00 
Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid, 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





After 


In writing, you may simply 
In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 


e bet- 
ws upon me that it is ~— i ht 


1031 Wainut Street, Philadetp hia, Pa 





XPANDED METAL 


—(PATENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.)——— 


This product is made of the BEST QUALITY OF 
SiSe ooo 


MATERIAL by a new and novel process forming a 
. 2a SOLID STEEL Be 
S23: SSSoSo< 


SSS SSS FENCING MATERIAL 


@.@D Q JIDURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL 


ee 2SeS and MODERATE IN COST. 


designed for Suburban Residen Farm Buildings, Verandas, Cardone. Be Siceente 
Nader ana Stenance Guards, Grape e Arwore: tre aoe vrs “Bor a Omics 
p 
Rail, Door and Car Mats, and everything wual to METALLICCLATTICE Pon ay 
SEND FOR LLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


Central Expanded Metal Co, | W. Expanded Metal Co, | Louis Expanded Metal Co. 













































PITTSBURCH. CHICAGO. ST. Louis. ; 
BUY 
w. tiffened WATC EWELED movements, 
e art beta g at well-known obi as  ELGIN, W LTHAM, ROCKFORD, 
character. THE BEST WATCH EVER OFFERED (for the price. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Examination allowed before “the ric. 
48 & trea: sey Lane, | Dealers in Gold, Silver, and Gold Stiffened Watches. Write | 20 N, Ninth St, 
ew York. to us for full particulars. Refer to any Mercantile Agency. Philadelphia. 
A GOLD WATCH ? Apc ane 


“aur. A WATCH ON LIBERAL CREDIT. 
er 3 NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 
DO YOU WANT )**-2PeRarien nepuces cost 

Street, Philada., for 





—Sweet Peas, Verbena, 





nlendula, Morning Glor sand Mign 
ote. For 50 cts. 
the or Moon Flower and 





Seem wer 
and Blackberry Plants.N agara, Moore 

Karly, Diamond, Setenaetcier@eenas. 
KIEFFER AND 


named seeds. 
tested and true to name. All old seed burned. 

Japan Apples, Cher- 
ries ,&c, Oe tecenks oldand eelins new 


varieties. Uutaloguefree. WM.PARRY,Parry,N.Je 








FARM 
ANNUA 


RPEE’ 








‘No mosquitdes. Opens June—. 


“burpeel Spenal 


Z Novelties 
TLEE BURPEE & Co.. 


GRAPE, VINES | 2s 


AL FLOWER B ED 34, 


er -o— "Phiox. Candytuft, J ta sender ig a 
will ccteae. gne packet sags of 

ry Blus. n. Loney. 
© ets. for our Ninth Tilustrated Spring 


Catalogue and one packet (your choice) of above 
Our Garden and Flower Seeds are 


LEOONTE PEARS. | §PRINGFIELD SEED 6O., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


E 1889 Strato “eo 
to 


without it. elegan' LAE, Price 10c 











se ines |[F,.YOU WANT ROSES, 
cL tem aeeer a co. w new paula aed GEE & CONAED rut 
Tok 


O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 
NEW YORK. 
FINE MILLINERY 
AND DRY GOODS, 
SILVERWARE, 
GLASS AND CHINA, 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS.: 


for personal or household use. 

Send 10 cents for our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue, and save time and money. 
Paid parcels delivered free of charge 
within a radius of seventy-five miles of 
New York City. 

Mention The Sunday School Times, 





avemes a TEIIS: 


Shir IMPORTANT 


SPECIAL 


‘ > u..c exclusive silk mnerchact, 
whe’ last; year soli mo re "sities ? hrough the mails than 
any other three houses combined, is now giving the 
eee: st special silk sale of high cla:s silks ever 

nown, and one that will ereny increase the already 
widespread popularity of this house. 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 
and send at once for samples. 
12,000 yds. Colored Satin Rhadames, ) 
actually worth $1. 15 to $1.25 al at 
8.00 2 ne pg Gros Grains, worth fully 1.00 nly 
1,00 
tou “atin Rhadames,“ 109 eis 
3, 500 “ ‘* Faille, worth fully $1.00 to $1.10 
The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered = silks, and we would 
advise you to secure samples at once, and 
send your orders without 


prefer mostly blacks or co 
stamps with first order. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, 1. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that pore his name and price stamped 
the botsem, are 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ors, and we will.retura 
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bmdere. 


EAE, 
nel 


A great many of the readers of -The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not. cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

Tue STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
pingie on one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


di 
“Tae ee r more, 60 centseach, If mailed, 15 
cents soak additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

* Single ae, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader; while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advere 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





in The Sunday School Times. 





itemmeemiemtte 





mt & parly not lm good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


vv? 


We carry a stock ofeverything necessary « 


elay. “end8cents, . 
in stamps, for over fifty a sta:\ing whether YOR». 


E 














